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Have A Heart, Parents 


Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M.¥— 


Tell your children 
the essential facts 


BEFORE me is a letter recent- 

ly received from a nun 
whose work brings her in inti- 
mate contact with maturing 
girls. “I should like to plead,” 
she writes, “with every mis- 
sionary to beg parents to have 
a heart and explain the facts of 
life and sex to their youngsters. 
What pathetic messes are made 
because the kids ‘didn’t know.’ ” 


If anyone realizes the stark 
truth of her statement, it is the 
mission2ry himself. Bad habits, 
bad confessions and a string of 
unworthy Communions are 
sometimes due to failure on the 
part of parents to give their 
growing children the fundamen- 
tal sex information they require. 

“Father,” a teen-age boy said 
to me not long ago, “in the be- 
ginning I didn’t know what I 
was doing was a sin; now that 
I know, I’m afraid it’s such a 
strong habit that I can’t stop 
it.” An adolescent girl, with 
tears in her eyes and fright in 
her voice, told me, “Mother 
never said anything about sex. 
I had to learn the wrong way. 
Then I was ashamed to confess 
it, I made bad confessions for 
five years.” 

Rare cases? Don’t you believe 
it. Most sex aberrations among 
youth begin through ignorance, 
not malice. God, I am sure, will 


deal leniently with such young- 
sters, but I wonder how their 
parents will answer when called 
to account for their own negli- 
gence. 


What excuses do such parents 
offer for their indifference in a 
matter that is vital for happi- 
ness, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, socially? Here are some of 
the common ones: 


1) “It’s too embarrassing to 
toll: about.” It shouldn’t be; nor 
will it be if mother and dad 
gain the confidence of their chil- 
dren by answering their ques- 
tions frankly when asked and by 
imparting the necessary infor- 
mation when the occasion oc- 
curs. A nine-year old boy came 
running home breathlessly just 
as the family was ready to sit 
down in the kitchen for supper. 
“Gee,” he shouted, “I just saw 
Billy O’Brien’s cat have kit- 
tens!” “Shut up,” his father 
commanded. “Don’t you ever 
mention that again.” A thick si- 
lence fell over the household. 
Reprimanded for he knew not 
what, hurt and crushed, the boy 
began to imagine that for a cat 
to have kittens was something 
dark and evil, and later he car- 
ried that same warped prejudice 
over to parents having babies. 
That occasion was the appro- 
priate time for mother or dad to 
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call their nine-year old aside and 
give him a general explanation 
of human birth. 


If parents consider it embar- 
rassing to discuss sex and the 
facts of life with their young- 
sters, they should never forget 
how much more embarrassing 
and disturbing it is for their 
children to discover sex later in 
the crude and garbled accounts 
of other youngsters, usually 
prurient and misinformed. One 
woman told me, “Mother never 
once instructed me about the 
meaning of menstruation. When 
I was 14, a freshman in high 
school, and had this experience 
for the first time, other girls 
told me what it meant, and then 
went on to explain something 
about the way babies are born. 
I was horrified. I developed a 
mistrust, a hatred for my mo- 
ther, and shunned her and didn’t 
talk to her for a week. I he- 
lieved sex was dirty. For a long 
time afterwards I felt that mo- 
ther was doing something nasty 
in her married life and didn’t 
want me to know.” 


Psychiatrists would likely ex. 
plain later unpleasant develop. | 
ments in this woman’s life to the 
shock she received in her ado. 
lescence and to the bitter feel. 
ing toward her mother which 
she suppressed in her subcop. 
scious mind. What a poor pre 
paration it was for facing the 
beauty and the dangers of ma- 
turing into womanhood! 


Once, after a sex talk to teen- 
age girls, old enough to begin 
thinking about boys and to meet 
them at school dances and chap- 
eroned house parties, a talk in 
which I explained the naturally 
more aggressive, spontaneous 
and explosive tendencies of the 
male, and how, consequently, 
girls who are too exuberant in 
manifesting their affection can 
readily expose both themselves 
and their boy-friends to sin, one 
girl said: “Why in the world 
don’t our parents tell us such 
things before it’s too late?” 

I often wonder too, but grad- 
ually less when I hear the sec- 
ond excuse parents offer. 


2) “The children get that 
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stuff in high school.” Maybe 
they do and maybe they don’t. 
And then, as the girl above re- 
marked, it may be too late. It 
doesn’t do much good to tell a 
child that daddy’s razor blade is 
sharp after he has cut his fin- 
ger to the bone. Take the case 
of Jack. Normally curious about 
things he had heard other boys 
discuss as they sat down, tired 
and sweaty after a game of 
scrub, he asked his father that 
night, “Dad, where did I come 
from?” “Mind your own busi- 
ness,” the father snapped. Then 
seeing the crestfallen, licked- 
dog expression on his son’s face, 
he added, “They’ll tell you all 
that when you start to high 
school next year. Go out and do 
your homework now. I’m busy. 
I got to read the paper.” And 
while he buried his nose in the 
sports page little did he know 
he also buried whatever trust 
his son had in him. 


Separate group instruction in 
matters of sex, as is given in 
various high schools and some- 
times to seventh and eighth 
grade pupils in the primary 
schools, is good only to a cer- 
tain extent. It can never replace 
the individual instruction of mo- 
ther or dad. Moreover, as some 
educators and _ psychologists 
maintain, group instruction, 
even when presented with the 
best intentions and by the most 
competent teachers, often awa- 
kens morbid curiosity in the im- 
mature and excites rather than 
Suppresses the sexual urge. 


The degree of physical and 
emotional development varies too 
greatly in a group, even when 
of the same age level. One 
youngster may be given more 
information than he is equip- 
ped to assimilate; another, not 
enough. Besides, because of the 
nature of the subject, boys and 
girls are usually reticent and 
afraid to ask questions during 
such a class talk; they don’t 
wish to appear ignorant and 
provoke snickers from the more 
sophisticated pupils, and they 
fear, justly so, that others may 
get the idea they are guilty of 
lapses of which they are, thank 
God, innocent. 


For the most part, the group 
instruction in school should be 
a kind of correlated review of 
what the youngsters already 
know, a synthesis that puts to- 
gether in one luminous whole 
all the scattered bits of informa- 
tion they were given, at the 
right time and on the appro- 
priate occasion, at home. 


8) “I don’t know what to say 
or how to say it.” Imparting 
the proper amount of sex in- 
struction in reverent, clear and 
intelligible language is difficult, 
I admit. Even veteran, harden- 
ed missionaries worry about 
such talks. One Franciscan mis- 
sionary, who has been conduct- 
ing parish missions and high 
school and academy retreats for 
over twenty years, told me re- 
cently, “I spend more time pre- 
paring for my sex talk than for 
any other, and when I’m finish- 
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ed I often wonder whether I’ve 
said the right thing in the right 
way.” But he was quick to add, 
“Of course, it would be simple if 
I were talking to one individual 
at a time. Just by listening to 
the questions put to me, I’d 
know quite accurately what to 
tell and what to omit.” 


Fortunately, today, there are 
many excellent pamphlets on the 
market that tell parents what to 
say, when to say it, and how to 
say it. Following are a few. 
Published by Our Sunday Visi- 
tor: “Steering the Boy To a 
Happy Marriage” and “Steering 
the Girl To a Happy Marriage,” 
by Dr. Winfield Scott Hall, 
15c each; “Youth’s Struggle for 
Decency,” by John A. O’Brien, 
10c and “A White Courtship” by 
the same author, 20c; “They’re 
Growing Up” by Fr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, 20c; “Youth and 
Chastity,” and “Aids to Purity,” 
10c each; “Training in Chas- 
tity.” 15c 

Published by the Queen’s 
Work: “How to Give Sex In- 
structions,” by P. J. Bruckner, 
25c; “Love, Sex and the Teen- 
Agers,” by Daniel A. Lord, 25c; 
“Modern Youth and Chastity,” 
by Gerald Kelly, 25c. 

Published by Benziger Broth- 
ers: “Growing Up: A Book for 
Girls,” by a Catholic Woman 
Doctor, 25c; published by St. 
Francis Book Shop: “Helps to 
Purity” (for girls) and “Safe- 
guards of Chastity” (for boys) 
by Fulgence Meyer, each 35c; 
published by Bruce Company: 


“Fundamental Talks on Purity,” 
by Sylvester Juergens, 50c, and 
“Watchful Elders,” by Kilian 
Hennrich, 50c. 

Also helpful are “Youth 
Quizzes on Sex,” by Rumble and 
Carty, 5c, Radio Replies Press; 
and “‘Mother’s Little Helper,” in 
three booklets (for girls 9 to 13, 
13 to 15, and 16 to 18), publish. 
ed by Marian Mothers, Chicago, 
each booklet 10c. 

Very practical booklets for 
girls, from a biological and hy- 
gienic viewpoint, are those pub- 
lished by the manufacturers of 
Modess and Kotex, and distrib- 
uted free upon request. Rever- 
ent yet friendly and frank, these 
booklets explain better than 
most mothers can do, what every 
growing girl should know. 


An important point to re- 
member in imparting sex infor- 
mation is to present it in a calm, 
matter-of-fact, easy-going way 
so that children consider sex, 
in purpose and function, some- 
thing natural, normal and good. 
Surrounding sex with secrecy 
and an air of mystery only fos- 
ters an unhealthy outlook and a 
brooding curiosity. It foments 
fear, anxiety and those tremb- 
ling scruples which sometimes 
torment the young, warping 
their minds, unsettling their 


nerves and even impeding their 
physical development. 
Important too in every sex 
explanation is less emphasis on 
the horrors of impurity and 
more insistence on the value of 
modesty and the charm of chas- 
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tity. When purity is impinged 
upon the malleable, recipient 
mind of the boy or girl as some- 
thing beautiful, positive, manly 
and womanly, a sign of charac- 
ter, a badge of honor, a fortress 
of strength and a haven of hap- 
piness, the child will instinctive- 
ly recoil from what is coarse, 
cheap, improper or downright 
indecent. 

The need of discipline and 
self-denial should also be stress- 
ed. Two little boys, one the son 
of a physician, the other the son 
of a minister, were sitting one 
summer afternoon on the curb- 
stone, wiggling their bare toes 
in the muddy water of the cut- 
ter. They began bragging and 
boasting about their daddies, 
how great each one was. Finally, 
as a kind of climax, the one said, 
“Don’t forget, my daddy’s a 
doctor, and I can be sick for 
nothing.” The other boy grunt- 
ed. “Umph, what’s that? My 
daddy’s a minister, and I can be 
good for nothing.” When chil- 
dren realize they can’t be good 
for nothing, that virtue demands 
personal effort, that character is 
a matter of self-control, their 
knowledge of sex, far from be- 
ing a detriment and a danger 
as some parents surmise, will be 
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an aid to normal development, 
sane living and mental peace. 
They should know, as_ one 
French philosopher put it, that 
many a man of 30 is able to re- 
sist a violent temptation because 
as a boy of 13 he could deny 
himself a piece of candy. They 
should also know that the child 
who prays is usually pure, the 
child who frequently receives 
Communion is usually chaste. 


In pagan Rome, so the story 
goes, lived Cornelia, a devoted 
wife and a devout mother. 
Friends, decked out in dazzling 
jewels, visited her one day. She 
commented on their lovely jew- 
els. “Oh,” they said, “but you 
must have some too. Come, Cor- 
nelia, show us your jewels.” 
Whereupon she called into the 
house all her children, who were 
playing outside. “These are my 
dearest jewels,” she smiled. 


Your children are your dear- 
est jewels. Keep them shining 
bright with the luster of inno- 
cence, by your own good exam- 
ple first of all, then by your pru- 


dent and practical instructions. 


in matters of sex and purity. As 
the nun remarked at the begin- 
ning of this article, have a heart, 
parents. 


Jumping To Conclusions 


The parachute troops were being instructed on the use 
ef their life-savers. 

“What if it doesn’t open?” asked one. 

“That, my friends,” said the instructor, “is known as jump- 
ing to a conclusion.”—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 
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A Man For March 


Mary Vianney 


OPE PIUS IX, called the 
“Pope of St. Joseph,” once 
commissioned a great artist to 
paint a picture of Our Lady. 
When the work was begun, the 
good Pope viewed a preliminary 
sketch showing the scene laid in 
heaven, and after some consider- 
ation asked quietly, “And St. 
Joseph—where is he?” 

The artist pointed to a group 
lost in clouds of light and glory 
and said, “I shall put him here.” 

“No,” said the Pope, pointing 
to the side of Our Lord, you will 
put him there, for that is his 
place in heaven.” 

Few stories combine better 
the attitudes of the Church and 
world toward this Foster-Fa- 
ther. If ever a saint needed a 
press agent, this one does. The 
Church has made him Universal 
Patron, established two great 
feasts in his honor, and even set 
aside the entire month of March 
as his very own, still this man 
with the lily and T-square seems 
to remain caviar in the diet of 
John Q. Public. 

Art galleries have about one 
St. Joseph for every 100 madon- 
nas; the Canon of the Mass lists 
such strange names as Chryso- 
gonus, Felicitas and Perpetua, 
but no St. Joseph. Clients crowd 
the altars of St. Anthony, St. 
Jude, and the Little Flower, but 
pass right by St. Joseph’s. 


And for the year 
round as well 


To this toiling saint has fallen 
the lot of most fathers of fami- 
lies, that of becoming the for- 
gotten man. But the very fact 
that he was ordinary and merely 
a just man should make him all 
the more popular. If he sancti- 
fied himself by living in an ob- 
scure town as the head of a poor 
family, and day after day per- 
formed humdrum tasks, there is 
hope for Bill Schultz who daily 
rides a crowded bus to the fac- 
tory and works at a milling ma- 
chine, and Milly Jakes who sells 
nylons to fastidious customers 
at Marshall Field’s, and for 
Mrs. Ivankovitch, housewife and 
mother of eight children whose 
main travels are from sink to 
stove to laundry tub. Yes, defi- 
nitely, this man was made to 
order for the most numerous 
group, those who never make the 
headlines, and who don’t care as 
long as God cares. 


Perhaps some of this neglect 
is St. Joseph’s own fault. He. 
certainly was no_ publicity 
hound! It always took an angel 
to lead him from the back- 
ground to the front. Even the 
faithful Gospels are chary about 
him, and fail to record any 
spoken word of his, but power- 
ful implications prove him quali- 
fied for the patronage of the en- 
tire human race. Anyone who 
doubts his versatility could, for 
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instance, consult the demure 
Little Sisters of the Poor who 
depend mainly upon Divine 
Providence for their material 
needs. For years they have been 
placing a sample of what the 
aged under their care need be- 
fore the statue of St. Joseph, 
and invariably they receive a 
duplicate of sufficient quantity 
for their needs. 


And speaking of nuns, one 
could also ask any of the thou- 
sands of Sisters of St. Joseph 
throughout the United States 
whose patron he is. They would 
tell you how he inspires their 
hidden convent life, and how he 
directs their teaching in the 
classroom. After all, teachers 
have confidence in one who 
taught the Child Jesus. 

If this is not evidence enough, 
the entire country of Canada 
could be queried. In 1637 all the 
French Colonists and Christian- 
ized Indians of what was then 
New France chose him as patron 
of the whole country in thanks- 
giving for the many favors 
which they had received from 
God through his intercession. 
Did this pay dividends? Just 
consult the exceptional record of 
Quebec for lively faith and 
Catholic family life today. 


These are representative of 
myriad examples, for St. Joseph 
can be consulted under almost 
any title. Among the many is 
as patron of youth. It was his 
care and guidance of the Child 
Jesus which mainly earned this. 
Undoubtedly his own childhood 
during which he received the 
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education of an ordinary Jewish 
lad and then learned the trade of 
carpenter also compares with the 
lives of children today. However, 
Our Blessed Mother really began 
this devotion by entrusting her 
own young life to him. 

Then, St. Joseph, himself, was 
youthful. It was only in the 5th 
century that he was ever re- 
ferred to as an old man. Up to 
then it had always been the tra- 
dition of the Church that when 
he espoused Mary, he was in the 
prime of life, under forty. In 
early ages he was pictured as 
young, almost beardless, and ac- 
cording to St. Justin, like Our 
Lord in beauty and appearance. 
It is only logical to conclude that 
he had to be young and vigorous 
to carry out the Flight into 
Egypt, and to protect and care 
for Jesus and Mary at Nazareth. 


These same duties also make 
him the helper of husbands and 
of family life, and all suitors 
would do well to invoke him. It 
goes without saying that St. Jo- 
seph knows how to win an ideal 
bride. Notice the traditional 
story: 

The Jewish priests desiring to 
select a husband for Mary when 
she was about to leave the 
Temple summoned all the un- 
married men of her own tribe, 
that of the tribe of David, and 
bade each bring a rod with his 
name upon it. The rod which 
would be found in bloom on the 
following day would indicate 
that its owner was the chosen 
one. And lo, a lily blossomed 
from the rod of Joseph while a 
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dove descended upon it, so he 
took the prized maid home with 
him. 

In his humble Nazareth home 
he became the patron of all 
workmen for he glorified labor. 
Some misleading stories give the 
impression that St. Joseph did 
nothing but sit around and lazily 
observe endless miracles. On the 
contrary, he was a poor laborer 
who whether in Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, or Egypt, had to earn 
bread for himself and_ his 
family. It’s a consolation for 


those discouraged by the mono- 
tony of menial tasks to visualize 
this carpenter smilingly trudg- 
ing over dusty roads to deliver 
some article of furniture which 
he had made, or to picture him 
in modern attire coming from a 


shop with hundreds of other 
overall clad men, his hands and 
face grimy, a battered lunch 
bucket swinging at his side 
while he discusses the latest 
union ruling and upholds justice. 
Truly he would be lost in the 
crowd were it not for a distin- 
ruished content in his face, and 
gentleness in his manners. 

But no matter how much he 
loves to be considered a work- 
man with no pretence to learn- 
ing, St. Joseph was first of all 
the great doctors of divinity, and 
therefore their patron as well. 
All their knowledge was meagre 
compared to the first hand infor- 
mation he acquired at the feet 
of the Great Master. 

Joseph, as well as Mary, spent 
hours pondering the words and 
acts of Jesus within his heart 


thus earning the title of “mode 
of the contemplative life.” He 
was a real man of silence and 
this should comfort those who 
feel they can never get a word 
in edgewise. His was not the 
timid, slothful silence of a Cas. 
per Milquetoast, but that of a 
thinker and doer, and worth imi- 
tating. 

And not only in life, but in 
death as well does he prove an 
unfailing example. Ever since 
that beautiful moment when he 
closed his eyes upon this life 
with Jesus and Mary beside him, 
he has become most popular as 
the patron of a happy death. 
There are three good reasons 
why he can better than any 
other saint obtain this grace for 
his clients: First, because Jesus 
loves him as both a friend anda 
father, he possesses a_ great 
power of intercession. Secondly, 
he has special power over the 
demons who attack souls on 
their death beds due to the fact 
that he preserved the life of 
Jesus from the murderous de- 
signs of Herod. Thirdly, he had 
the help of Jesus and Mary at 
the hour of his death, and will 
ask them to do the same for his 
charges. 

Led by these and other proofs 
of St. Joseph’s greatness, Pius 
IX, himself singularly devoted 
to him, extended to the entire 
Church the feast of the Patron- 
age and on Christmas Day, 1870, 
solemnly declared the Holy Pa- 
triarch Joseph Patron of the 
Catholic Church. He also added 
that his feast March 19th should 
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be celebrated as a double of the 
first class but without an octave 
on account of Lent. 


“Following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, Leo XIII pro- 
posed him to the world as a 
model of virtue and sanctity, and 
permitted on certain days the 
reading of the votive office of the 
saint, and Pius X approved the 
litany of St. Joseph whose name 
he had received in Baptism, and 
raised the feast of the Patron- 
age to the rank of first class. 


Though these were the first 
official honors for this saint, his 


devotion is as old as the Church 
itself, yet peculiarly a devotion 
as modern as tomorrow. It is 
high time more hearts were 
warmed toward this lowly ar- 
tisan and he be given his due. 
No saint except his spouse Mary 
has a stronger claim for recog- 
nition, as he can keep the human 
race in tune with the infinite, 
Pray to St. Joseph, wear his 
medal, make room for his pic- 
ture or statue in your homes, 
keep all Wednesdays in his 
honor. He’s an excellent ‘Man 
for March” but even more won- 
derful for all the year round. 


‘Sister Said’ 


As every father and mother of a parish school pupil knows, 
what Sister Says is right off Mount Sinai. Often the sayings 
attributed to Sister are exceedingly funny. At other times they 
are surpassingly wise. The Family Digest will pay, each month, 
$10 for the best story about what young Johnny or Mary said 
that Sister Said. We cannot undertake to return manuscripts. 
If you want to keep the incident for the future, make a carbon 
copy. Address Sister Said Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, 
Indiana. 

This month’s winner is Mrs. J. S. Mack, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, who sent the following: 

“Six year-old Bobby said upon his return from school one 
day: ‘Sister Said that when we die we will go to Heaven, Hell 
or Lavatory.’ ” 

“Of course, Sister really was teaching the class about 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory.” 


Hearing nothing concerning a story she had sent to a 
Magazine, a woman wrote an indignant letter asking the 
editor to publish the story immediately or return it, as she had 
other irons in the fire, 
The script came back at once with a note: “I have read 


your story and advise you to put it with the other irons.”— 
Catholic Fireside. 
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Lana Turner's Part 


A Newspaper Column* 


George E. Sokolsky 


Miss Lana Turner 
Hollywood, California 
My Dear Miss Turner: 


“THE other day, I saw you in 

“Cass Timberlane” and I 
have been thinking about you 
ever since. In that picture, 
“Cass Timberlane,” you do some 
grand things. Yours is a warm 
part and the audience loves you 
and sympathizes with you and is 
genuinely happy that it all turns 
out well in the end, that you and 
your husband make up and will 
live together in marriage. 

Then I pick up the newspapers 
and the gossip columns and read 
of your doings and purported 
doings and it is all such a sad 
disappointment. 

And the reason for the disap- 
pointment is that you people in 
movies look very real on the 
screen. It is somehow a living 
personality with whom one spent 
a few hours. I suppose that is 
why the public is so interested 
in your doings. 

Never before has gossip been 
as important in newspapers or 
radio as today—when so much is 
written about the private lives 
of famous and even obscure per- 
sonalities. The public seems to 
be inordinately interested in 
your private lives. To very 
young people, some of you movie 


%* The News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Open letter to 
@ movie star 


stars are as real as members of 
their own family. That is a 
great responsibility. 

I know a teen-ager who can 
name every husband of every 
movie star and all those who 
were reputed to be lovers of this 
one and that one. And her mind 
seems to be full of such doings. 
It is not a wholesome thing, 
that. It is, in fact, degrading 
that to such a young person the 
institution of marriage is a lad- 
der of many rungs, each rung 
representing a husband. She can 
tell me who has had two, three, 
four or five husbands and how 
many husbands have had how 
many wives. 


I once saw 4 motion picture in 
which a comparatively new act- 
ress played a beautifully esctatic 
religious role. She was glorious. 
I was so deeply moved that I al- 
most felt her beautiful hands 
touch me with a blessing. 

Then it happened. A noisy di- 
vorce with shattering gossip. It 
was nothing but movies. 

Why does not someone pro- 
duce a movie to show that di- 
vorce is an excellent institution? 
Why, for instance, in “Cass 
Timberlane,” don’t you in the 
end go off with the cad who 
steals his best friend’s wife? 
Actually, neither you nor your 
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producer nor the corporation 
that employs you would dare 
produce such a picture. Who 
wants a cad to win? Who would 
support the notion that the 
grand institution of marriage 
should be sacrificed to whim and 
restlessness? You could not get 
any box-office for such a picture 
—not even those who live that 
way would come to see it. 

Yet, you people who live in a 
play world can somehow divide 
your personalities. Every word 
you speak before the finale of 
“Cass Timberlane” is a great 
preachment. But to whom are 
you preaching? To the young- 
sters in your audience? To the 
millions of adults who have lived 
their long lives together in the 
sacrament of marriage? 


Hollywood can do much to ele- 
vate the manners and morals of 
the American people. It can 
prove not only that crime but 
sin does not pay. You did, of 
course, in “Cass Timberlane.” 


You did it wonderfully in that 
picture. And then the preacher 
comes to life at a party—the life 
of the party. And the illusion of 
goodness, of high-minded, right- 
living is gone. Something not 
romantic, not beautiful, not 
glorifying — something cheap 
has happened. 

And then one wonders whether 
the old-fashioned preachers and 
teachers did not give our chil- 
dren a better guidance. Already 
a great many Americans are re- 
stricting their children with re- 
gard to movie-going. They do 
not want their children’s heroes 
to be one-punch cafe rowdies; 
they do not want their daugh- 
ters’ heroines to be multi-mar- 
ried and divorced ladies. Shall 
we keep our children away from 
the movies altogether because so 
many movie stars cannot behave 
themselves? 

Perhaps you have an answer 
to all this? You did answer in 
“Cass Timberlane.” 


Prayer Of The Expectant Mother 


O great Saint Gerard, beloved servant of Jesus Christ, per- 
fect imitator of thy meek and humble Savior, and devoted Child 
of the Mother of God; enkindle within my heart one spark of 
that heavenly fire of charity which glowed in thine and made 
thee a seraph of love. O glorious Saint Gerard, because when 
falsely accused of crime, thou didst bear, like thy Divine Master, 
without murmur or complaint, the calumnies of wicked men, 
thou hast been raised up by God as the Patron and Protector of 
expectant mothers. Preserve me from danger and from the ex- 
cessive pains accompanying childbirth, and shield the child 
which I now carry, that it may see the light of day and receive 
~ lustral waters of baptism, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

men, 


‘ 
‘ 
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Me And The Hishop 


Thomas Murray 


WE are sitting in the kitchen, 

Colin and I, getting ready 
for First Communion. Kathleen, 
my wife is doing the dishes. We 
are studying the revised Balti- 
more Catechism. 


We are on Lesson 32, which 
is how to make a good confes- 
sion. “Now, Colin,” I say, “you 
will knee] and pretend you are 
making your confession.” 


“You’re not a priest,” says 
Colin, stubborn like his mother. 
I am ready for this. 

“How do you begin your con- 
fession?” I ask him. 

“Bless me, Father for I—” 

“Ha!” I interrupt him. “Ex- 
actly right. And who is your 
father?” 

“You are,” he admits. 

“All right,” I say. “Go on with 
your confession.” 

He looks suspicious, but he 
goes on. 

“Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned. This is my First Con- 
fession, and I have committed 
the following sins.” 

He stops. 

“Well?” I ask. I am waiting 
to find out if he was the one who 
took my golf ball. 

“You’re no priest,” Colin says. 
“T’m not to tell my sins to any- 
one but a priest.” 

“See,” I say to his mother, “I 
have taught him well,” 

“Tell him how wonderful it is 
that the Bishop will be here for 

12 


A short story 


the First Communion at §$¢t. 
Peter’s Church,” says Kathleen, 


“Oh, yes,” I answer. “Edward 


Brennan, Bishop of Lovilla.”: 
“Do you know the Bishop?” 
asks Colin. 


I cannot say “No.” I do rare 
the Bishop. The Holy Name 
Society had him for our banquet 
and I sat only five tables away. 

“Yes,” I say, “I know Edward 
very well.” 

“Michael Connor,” says Kath 
leen. Don’t you dare call the 
Bishop by his first name. You 
remember the trouble you caused 
Colin by your familiarity with 
the Holy Father.” 

“But darling,” I explain, “that 
was different. I do know the 
Bishop.” 

“It’s strange I didn’t know 
you were so chummy with him,” 
says she. 

“You are not a member of the 
Holy Name Society,” I point out. 
“Besides,” I tell Colin, “the Bish- 
op and I are both Catholics. That 
is an important fact. You know 
the Holy Father calls himself 
‘the servant of the servants of 
God.’ Likewise, the Bishop is 4 
humble man who is glad to have 
his flock take notice of him. | 
remember the Bishop saying he 
wished he could visit all of us 
personally instead of writing 
pastoral letters. And he wouldn't 
call me ‘Mister Michael Connor. 
It would be plain ‘Mike’ and ‘Ed- 
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ward,’ if he were here to visit 
our house.” 
“Would I call him ‘Edward’?” 


asks Colin. 
“Catholics are 


“Sure,” I say. 
one big family.” 

“Maybe Colin should call you 
‘Mike,’ ” says Kathleen. 

“That is not the same thing,” 
I let her know. 

“Wait until Edward comes to 
Rome for the First Communion,” 
I tell Colin. “He will mention 
how he likes to visit our church 
because when he tells the peo- 
ple in Lovilla about being at St. 
Peter’s Church in Rome, they 
never guess he means Rome, 
U.S.A.” 

Kathleen smiles. “I always 
have to laugh when he says that.” 

“That is what I mean when 
I say Edward is a good Bishop,” 
I announce. “He knows Chris- 
tians ought to be happy. Like 
_ Father Walsh, he says the more 
blessed you are, the happier you 
should be.” 

“End tonight’s 
speaks up Kathleen. 
. We are so busy the rest of 
the week that it is suddenly 
Sunday. Colin is ready to go 
to church. We go first to get 
the red tie he is to wear. Moth- 
_er Superior is looking relieved 
as though she never expected me 
to get Colin there on time. 

“The tie is fifteen cents,” she 
says. 

It is excellent material and 
well worth a dollar. There is ob- 


sermon,” 


viously a catch to this. 
“That’s a 
eourse?” T say. 


rental fee, of 


“Colin may keep the tie. The 
fifteen cents is full payment.” 
I pay the fifteen cents. 


“Of course,” adds Mother Su- 
perior,” the ties are always vol- 
untarily returned to us by the 
parents as they really have no 
use for a bright red tie. One 
could scarcely wear it for ordi- 
nary occasions.’ 

I realize right away what Fa- 
ther Walsh meant when he said 
the school could never keep open 
were it not for the economical 
practices of the Sisters. 

The First Communion is so 
beautiful that the lump in my 
throat keeps me from telling 
Kathleen not to cry. It is some- 
thing to see my boy receive the 
Lord. Mass is quickly ended. The 
Bishop smiles with us; and we 
watch as he goes in procession 
from the altar. We gasp as he 
stops and pats Colin on the head. 

“What is your name, my boy?” 
asks the Bishop. 

“Colin Connor,” comes the re- 
ply, loud and clear. 

“And do you know who I am? _ 
queries the Bishop. 

“Yes,” says Colin, louder and 
clearer. “You’re Edward Bren- 
nan.” 

The Bishop is a little taken 
aback. 

“And what do you call me?” 
he persists. 

“Edward,” answers Colin, very 
matter-of-factly. 

There is a fit of coughing in 
the church. Father Walsh, I can 
see, is red; but I have known 
him long enough to know he is 
not angry. Jt is Mother Su- 
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perior, her face showing the 
Last Judgment, who puts the 
fear of the consequences into me. 
Even the Bishop, beaming at 
Colin, does not console me. I 
watch dejectedly as the Bishop 
claps my son on the shoulder and 
says, “Come with me, Colin. I’d 
like you to join some other 
friends of mine.” Colin enters 
the procession, and the red robes 
of the assembled Monsignors look 
dull in comparison with his flam- 
ing tie. ‘he dignitaries leave 
the church. I am left alone with 
doom, alias Mother Superior, 
staring me in the face. I desert 


the pew and race outside. 

I am breathless when I arrive 
at the rectory where the Bishop 
is having a get-together with the 
local priests and my Colin. Colin 


is sitting on a footstool in front 
of the Bishop; and the priests 
and Monsignors are listening to 
him talk. 

“My Dad says your sermons 
make him laugh,” chirps Colin. 

“Oh, he does, does he?” says 
the Bishop. 

“Why didn’t you tell the St. 
Peter’s in Rome joke?” says Co- 
lin. “My Dad says you’ve been 
telling that one for years.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” says 
the Bishop. 

“Yes,” says Colin. “Dad says 
you are a good man and he pre- 
dicts great things for you.” 

“Oh,” says the Bishop, “he 
does, does he?” 

Colin suddenly stands up and 
stares closely at the Bishop. 

“Ummm,” he says. 

“What’s wrong?” 


asks the 


Bishop. 

“My Dad says you are young 
and good-looking like him,” says 
Colin, sadly. 

“You’re not, though. My Dad’s 
better looking than you.” 

The Bishop makes a wry face. 

“I would like to meet this par- 
agon of excellence that is your 
Dad,” he tells Colin. 

“He’d like to meet you, too,” 
says Colin. “He’s got a lot of 
ideas on how you should run 
your churches, 

“Oh,” the Bishop and I say to- 
gether, my “Oh” being more ess 
a groan than his. 

Colin hears me and comes run- 
ning over to me. I put my hand 
on his shoulder for support. 

“This is my Dad,” says Colin. 

“How do you do?” I ask. 

“Not very well from what your 
son tells me,” answers the Bish- 
op. 

“We must be going,” I say. 
“Colin’s mother is waiting.” 

Colin goes over and _ shakes 
hands with the Bishop while I 
stand where I am and just shake. 

“Goodbye, Edward,” says Co- 
lin. 

“Goodbye, Colin,” says the 
Bishop, then speaks to me. 
“Goodbye, Mister Connor.” 

Goodbye, Your Eminence,” I 
say. 

“I’m no Cardinal,” says the 
Bishop. 

“Goodbye, Your Holiness,” I 
try. 

“T’m not Pope Pius, either.” 

“Goodbye, Bishop,” I shout, 
desperately, and grab Colin in 
my arms and run for it. 


The Hesurrection 


From The Catholic Mirorr* 


Christianity’s Crowning Miracle 


THE crowning miracle in our 

Saviour’s life of miracles, 
His resurrection from the sealed 
tomb before which Roman sen- 
tinels were on guard, fosters 
and fortitudes our faith anew 
with each recurring Easter 
morn. The old but ever new 
story of His victory over the 
enemies who, only three short 
days before, had scoffed at His 
apparent helplessness, as they 
nailed Him to the gibbet of in- 
famy and consigned Him to a 
slave’s death on the “hill of 
shame,” is the wellspring of in- 
spiration to the Christian soul, 
and the undying proof that our 
Faith is divine. 

All the history of man con- 
tains no facts more certain than 
these two: (1) Jesus Christ was 
dead and (2) Jesus Christ lived 
among men after His death. 
Therefore, He was God, the eter- 
nal master of life and death. 

So far is there from being any 
doubt of His death that the only 
wonder is He did not die sooner. 
His last food was at the Last 
Supper, on the night of the first 
Holy Thursday, when He ful- 
filled His longing to eat the 
Pasch with His disciples before 
He suffered. Between that repast 
and three o’clock of the following 
afternoon, when He commended 


* Springfield, Massachusetts 


His soul to His eternal Father 
and breathed His last, His blood 
dyed the Mount of Olives in the 
Agony, ensanguined  Pilate’s 
court and courtyard under the 
crowning with cruel thorns and 
the merciless lashing at the 
pillar. His waning strength on 
the tortuous climb to Calvary so 
alarmed His tormentors, lest 
they be robbed of their prey be- 
fore they nailed Him to the 
Cross, that they forced a strang- 
er to help Him on the fiendish 
journey. 

For three hours He hung on 
the instrument of torture and 
death. At its close, He was so 
obviously dead that the soldiers 
did not break his bones, but one 
heartlessly pierced His side, and 
blood and water, medical proof 
of death, poured from a wound 
so large that later the doubting 
Thomas placed his hand in the 
gaping hole. The Roman sol- 
diers who definitely pronounced - 
life extinct were no tyros; they 
knew death, which they faced 
and inflicted as part of their 
careers, and they pronounced 
Him dead. 

In the face of such evidence, 
at the close of such a day of tor- 
ture, which increased in ferocity 
as His strength diminished, any- 
thing but death would have bord- 
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ered on the miraculous. Jesus 
Christ was dead. Anyone who 
would believe otherwise would 
believe anything. 


Jesus Christ lived again after 
His death—this is equally cer- 
tain. So testified the Roman sen- 
tinels, sole eye-witnesses of that 
dramatic scene when the angel 
rolled back the stone and the 
Crucified Lord came forth to con- 
found the puny efforts of men 
to destroy an omnipotent God. 

Nothing but the absolute cer- 
tainty of the event could have 
wrung this testimony from the 
lips of soldiers stationed before 
the tomb to prevent the very 
miracle which truth now com- 
pelled them to admit. 

The presence of the guards 
was far from necessary. They 
were to check the Apostles if 
they attempted to steal and con- 
ceal the sacred body and pretend 


He had risen, as He said He 


would. 

It borders on the inconceivable 
that the Apostles, one of whom 
betrayed the Master with a kiss, 
another of whom denied all ac- 
quaintance with Him, all of 
whom fled from Him in the su- 
preme hours of His suffering and 
death, would brave the might of 
Rome by violating a tomb sealed 
with authority of the empire. 
That ludicrous precaution, how- 
ever, furnished the only eyewit- 
ness of the Resurrection. 

Then witnesses multiplied 
apace. He appeared to all the 
Apostles but Thomas. He ap- 
peared to all the Apostles with 


Thomas, whose doubts were re- 
moved by actually exploring the 
wounds in His hands and feet 
and side and who made that un- 
qualified profession of Faith: 
“My Lord and my God!” 


His Blessed Mother, the Mag- 
dalen, the disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, all saw and convers- 
ed with Him. Aye, it is signi- 
ficant that the Roman authori- 
ties, who pronounced Him dead 
on Calvary, did not again molest 
Him, though He moved freely 
among His friends for forty days 
at the close of which five hun- 
dred bade Him a last farewell, 
as He ascended into heaven, 
While those five hundred were 
still alive, St. Paul appealed to 
their testimony again and again, 
as evidence that Christ had real- 
ly risen from the dead, and, by 
His conquest of death,’ had 
stamped our Faith with the im- 
perishable mark of divinity. 

Nothing in all Our Saviour’s 
career is more certain than His 
death. Nothing in all His life 
is more certain than His resur- 
rection. Both were public events 
of which the eye-witnesses are 
numbered by the hundreds. Both 
are astounding events about 
which so many witnesses could 
not be deceived. 

He had defied men to destroy 
Him, promised them that if they 
did they could not keep Him 
in the tomb, beyond the third 
day. They had accepted the 
challenge, had encompassed His 
condemnation by the perjury of 
suborned witnesses, had _ inflict- 
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ed death with every refinement 
of cruelty which the passions of 
a mob drunk with the lust of 
blood could command and had 
acknowledged the failure of that 
death by reluctantly bearing wit- 
ness to His return from the 
grave. 

Thus the mightiest empire of 
antiquity, that Rome whose 
eagles waved in triumph over 
the civilized world, proved a 
helpless tool before the power of 
God—its minions admitting their 
jnability to keep the seal of 
Rome inviolate on aJewish tomb. 
' Henceforth, over all] the trials 
of life would appear the glorified 


Figue of the Risen Lord, crying, 
“Come to Me all ye that labor 
—I have overcome death itself.” 


Henceforth, over all the trials 
and persecutions and assault 
upon God’s children and Christ’s 
Church would appear the Figure 
of Easter, clothed in the glory 
of Thabor, beckoning on from 
Good Friday to Easter, from 


- death to Resurrection, until the 


world grasps the meaning of St. 
Augustine’s cry: 


“The survival of the Church 
against such opposition, without 
a miracle, would itself be a 
miracle.” 


Home Accidents No. 1 hiller 


Home accidents have displaced traffic accidents as the 


Nation’s No. 1 killer. 


The new top killer was announced in a report of the Na- 


tional Safety Council which showed that 100,000 persons were 
killed and more than 10 million injured in all types of accidents 
last year with an estimated cost to the Nation of $6,700,000,000. 


Traffic accidents,.the traditional No. 1 killer in the Nation, 
cost $2,000 lives last year, a drop of four per cent from a total 
of 35,411 in 1946. This decline resulted despite a nine per cent 
increase in travel. 


The 1947 home accident toll, however, was 33,500 dead, an 
increase of three per cent over 1946. Falls, always a heavy 
killer, cost 26,900 lives last year, 


The overall 1947 death toll rose two per cent over 1946. 
The increase was attributed principally to a sharp rise in public 
accidents other than motor vehicles such as drowning and 
disaster tolls. 


One out of every 14 persons in the Nation received a dis- 
abling injury in 1947, although the all-accident death rate was 
only 68.7 a hundred thousand population. 
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The . Little breen Leaf 


Dorothy Hope Young 


G*t out your green shamrock. 

You’ll be needing it soon. 
You say you are not Irish. Nei- 
ther was Saint Patrick although 
the little shamrock was. Yet it 
isn’t because it is Irish that this 
three-petaled leaf became fam- 
ous. It is because of Saint Pat- 
rick and the Divine Mystery he 
taught with the little leaf on 
Easter Sunday more than fifteen 
hundred years ago. 


Saint Patrick had not been 
long in Ireland then; that is 
not in his new dignity as a mis- 
sionary. He had spent six years 
of his youth here as a slave boy 
stolen away from his homeland 
by Irish marauders. He learned 
to love the green isle, the peo- 
ple upon it, everything except 
¢he dark pagan ways of his mas- 
ters. 


Now here he was again, a free 
man, a Bishop, intending to 
loosen every man, woman and 
child in all Ireland from the bon- 
dage of paganism. Now he was 
on his way to Tara, the seat of 
the high king. Here he meant to 
strike at the very stronghold of 
paganism. It was near Easter, 
the time when nobels and king 
held a great festival at Tara. 
On the eve of the celebration, 
Patrick, camped on Tara Hill, 
lit a huge bonfire in the evening. 
This made Patrick a penal of- 


The lesson St. 
Patrick taught 


fender, for no one was allowed to 
light a fire here on this eve be- 
fore the King’s own fire had been 
lit. There was an old, old proph- 
ecy that whoever should light his 
fire before the king’s would 
come, in time, to reign over the 
whole island. As the light from 
Patrick’s fire reached Heaven- 
ward, the Druid guards of the 
king laid a plot to murder him, 
but through the hands of God 
their plan was defeated. Patrick 
went on to Tara. Here, in the 
very midst of Druidism, on East- 
er Sunday 433, Patrick pleaded 
for the faith before King Leog- 
haire. It was on this occasion 
that Patrick stooped to the green 
sward, plucked a shamrock, held 
it in his hand while he explained 
by its single stem and its triple 
leaf the divine mystery of the 
Holy Trinity. That day the 
King’s brother and the Chief 
Bard were converted. Soon, it 
is said, the King’s children were 
kneeling at their beds each eve- 
ning to pray: 


“Or ere I go this night to sleep 
I give the Lord my soul to keep. 
There are four corners to my 
Four angels round about my 
head— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
God bless the bed I rest upon, 
And if I die ere I awake, 
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I give my Lord my soul to take. 
Amen.” 

The royal children of Tara 

have long been forgotten, but 

not this ancient night prayer 


19 


In the 33 years Saint Patrick 
spent in Ireland, the ancient 
Druid prophecy did come true. 
Christianity, for which Patrick 
was a living symbol, reigned over 


said to have been taught to the 
little ones by Saint Patrick him- 
self. Each night, drowsy little 
ones over the whole world, kneel 
by their beds and whisper some 
version of this age-old night 
prayer. 


the entire island of scholars and 
saints. Today, few have ever 
heard of King Leoghaire, but 
millions hold dear the memory 
of Saint Patrick and his little 
green leaf. 
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Companions For Eternity 


Marriage is a strange adventure, an enormous risk, and 
hard to make into a success. Two sinners place their lives to- 
gether and try to make their hearts beat in unison. Are they to 
be allowed to throw themselves into so perilous a game without 
being assured first that they have regained the grace of re- 
demption and that God is co-operating with them in their 
effort towards good? The Church refuses the responsibility of 
any other union. She demands the presence of a love of God 
within human love before she gives her blessing; she wants to 
find the heart of Christ beating in the heart of man. Our Lord 
loves His Church in Charity ... Marriage is more than a human 
institution that has been ransomed by the blood of the Savior; 
it perpetuates a love. F 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians (5:22f.) St. Paul says that * 
the union between man and woman must henceforth be bound 
up insolubly with the union of Christ and His Church. Hence- 
forward every time that two human beings are called by voca- 
tion to join their destinies and propagate life, they are not only 
the accomplices in Creation, but also the instruments of Re- 
demption ... One may say of the married pair what Peguy said 
of the intimate relationship between body and soul: that in 
eternity they will be two hands joined in perpetual adoration, 
or like two wrists handcuffed for an eternal reprobation. 

There is an ancient custom of rolling the priest’s stole 
round the hands of the bride and bridegroom joined by the 
promises they have made. Just as the priest’s hands were bound 
together by the bishop at his ordination, hands consecrated to 
the service of God, so the hands of the newly married are 
joined and bound for a life of toil, of suffering, and of joy, for 
eternity.—Companions for Eternity. 
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Marriage Is For Grown-Ups 


From The Servite* 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


‘ E chief reason why mar- 


riages fail is the fact that 
people just don’t grow up.” That 
one sentence is the conclusion 
reached by one of America’s top 
psychologists, Father Raphael 
McCarthy. For one of the best 
helps to successful marriage is 
the process of growing up to 
adult realizations about mar- 
riage. 

When some bright-eyed act- 
ress pops into print with: “Yes, 
we’re man and wife now, but of 
course my career comes first,” 
you can see she’s never grown 
up to marriage. To her it’s a 
sideline just for pleasure, not a 
life-long career and vocation. Or 
take the young lady I met lately. 
After listening to her marriage 
troubles, I said: “It seem to me 
you haven’t tried very hard to 
make your marriage successful.” 
In reply, she protested: “But a 
marriage isn’t worth anything 
if you have to try to make it a 
success.” How far would she get 
in any other career or job with 
such a childish attitude? I won- 
der sometimes if we Americans 
really remember that marriage is 
only for grown-ups. 

If there is a universal formula 
for success in marriage it is in 
two words: Emotional adultism. 
That means to grow up emotion- 
ally. That implies ability to face 
problems reasonably and cooper- 


* The Servite, Chicago, Ill., October, 1947. 
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Tt’s kid stuff that 
leads to divorce 


atively. If young people will 
approach marriage with mature 
mentalities, look upon it as the 
most important thing they will 
ever tackle, determined to ex- 
haust every resource of religion 
and science to make it a success 
and to permit nothing short of a 
major catastrophe to interfere 
with that success, then America 
will cut down that ghastly figure 
of one divorce to three mar- 
riages. 

But do our married couples 
give such concentrated effort to 
making marriages really click? 
Read the daily papers you’ll find 
causes for divorce ranging from 
adultery down to “he didn’t no- 
tice my new hat” or “she burned 
the toast two successive morn- 
ings.” Such case reports mean 
two people posing as adults are 
still children emotionally. 

You who are married, you who 
now keep company with marriage 
in view, check honestly your emo- 
tional age. The size of the vex- 
ations which upset us is an in- 
dex to the emotional age we’ve 
reached. If a couple screams in- 
sults at top voice upon each oth- 
er, how old are they? If they 
never admit their own faults but 
seek to blame somebody else; if 
they fly into tantrums when 
crossed; start drinking for con- 
solation when issues they dread 
must be faced; constantly hag- 
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gle over money problems which 
a sensible budget would easily 
settle; if, in other words, temper 
and temperament are always fly- 
ing loose from the control which 
adult character should exercise— 
how old emotionally are the guil- 
ty couples? Naturally, we all act 
a bit childish at times, but in 
seeking helps to workable mar- 
riages, here’s a good start— 
strive daily and pray daily to 
act emotionally like adults. 
We should all know that mar- 
riage does not create character 
defects; it simply reveals them. 
Marriage is unthinkable without 
- gonstant give and take. It de- 
mands supreme tolerance. It 
survives only if there is constant 
forgiveness. So, if possible, 
check and triple check in en- 
gagement periods your ability to 
forgive generously and to hum- 
bly seek forgiveness. And, if 
already married, please remem- 
ber Our Lord’s own prayer tells 
us: “Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” That means we ask 
God to forgive us to the same 


degree we willingly forgive oth- ° 


ers. Which partner deserves 
priority in forgiveness in this 
lifelong career? Husbands and 
wives must pardon as God par- 
dons. 


But we won’t be emotionally 


mature, we won’t be willing to | 


forgive generously, unless we’ve 
learned to be unselfish. Here 
lies perhaps the greatest cause 
of marriage failure. In a mad 
rush after pleasure, a wild avoid- 
ance of God-given responsibility, 


a callous indifference to family 
needs, our modern couples wreck 
marriages through grasping sel- 
fishness. Many an engaged man 
or woman, many a married part- 
ner follows this rule: “How far 
will he or she who loves me con- 
tribute to my personal happi- 
ness? How far will he or she 
set aside personal desires to sat- 
isfy my whims?” How can you 
build a successful fifty-fifty part- 
nership like marriage with such 
people? What is this thing call- 
ed love, unless it is willing to 
seek first the good of the be- 
loved? Love without sacrifice is 
counterfeit. 


One of the greatest evils aris- 
ing from artificial limitation of 
families to one or two children is 
“the only child” problem. Many 
a marriage fails because parents 
spoil the too few children they 
have and render them incapable 
of assuming adult attitudes to- 
ward their own lives. An only 
child feels an exaggerated sense 
of his own importance. He comes 
to demand undivided attention. 
By actual statistics, his chances 
for a successful marriage are 


20 per cent less than a child — 


raised with other children. Yet 
close to 50 per cent of Ameri- 
can families have only one or 
two children. Selfish parents to- 
day are breeding self-centered 
children for tomorrow. Isn’t it 
too easily forgotten that parent- 
hood is the first purpose of mar- 
riage? Isn’t this first purpose 
being shoved aside in favor of 
the second purpose—mutual help 
and consolation? 
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How seldom do married coup- 
les face with adult calmness and 
detachment childish dependen- 
cies upon parents? Husbands 
tied to mothers’ aprons and wives 
unable to stop running to cry in 
mothers’ arms are simply acting 
immaturely. For better, for 
worse, husband and wife enter- 
ed a triple partnership with God. 
They did not enter it with their 
in-laws. They may consult oth- 
ers for help, but between God 
and themselves they must work 
out their adjustments, major and 
minor. Yet every priest and ad- 


viser to married people constant- 
ly hears: “If only our relatives 
would let us alone. If they’d just 
let us live our own lives.” Many 
too-loving and too-possessive par- 
ents will be sternly judged by 


God for the misery and unhap- 
piness in marriage  they’ve 
wrought by interfering too 
much. It’s in appropriate order 
to remind husbands and wives 
today to learn early and practice 
perpetually detachment from too 
much parental influence. 


Lawyers, judges, priests in 
Chancery Offices (the Church’s 
Official Marriage Clines) will re- 
mind you constantly that two 
basic failures occur every day 
in divorce cases. Failure num- 
ber one is: Selfish couples refuse 
to see marriage is not a private 
affair, but a public contract; and 
so public authority like the State 
and the Church can regulate it 
by law. Failure number two is: 
Couples refuse to see that all 
rights impose obligations. Clients 
in divorce cases always scream 


about their rights: they ignore 
their obligations corresponding 
to those rights. I strongly urge 
married and unmarried to lay 
heavy stress in thinking upon 
“what does marriage demand 
from me?” and less upon “what 
will it give me?” 

Yet the greatest and most im- 
portant helps to successful mar- 
riage must and do come from 
God. Isn’t the root cause of 
American marriage failure the 
brutal fact that 60 to 70 million 
Americans belong to no church 
whatever? If married couples 
don’t attend church, don’t ask 
God’s grace and help upon their 
cooperative effort, how can they 
succeed in life’s toughest part- 
nership problem—making a go 
of marriage? 

So what we need in America is 
not more pre-marital sex-instruc- 
tion, not more marriage courses 
in college or marriage clinics 
outside college, not more surveys 
on “How to Pick a Mate,” not 
even more and more scientific 
discoveries about the biology or 
psychology of marriage. What we 
need is more and more depend- 
ence upon God and God’s help 
for successful marriage. We 
need humbly and simply, like 
children who are never simply 
childish, to say our prayers dur- 
ing engagement and during mar- 
riage years that God may bless 
and guide people to happiness in 
marriage. Men and women of 
all churches must honestly seek 
God’s blueprint for marriages 
and follow it, with the help God 
is always so willing to give— 


The Cross And The Mountains 


Family life in 
Oberammergau 


| IKE a long, drawn-out sigh 

his expression of _ relief 
seemed to hang in the room. 
To an outsider, it would mean 
nothing if he did not hear the 
question my interested friend 
had asked. He found it difficult 
to bring himself to believe that 
after the six years’ carnage in 
Europe, the events that preced- 
ed it, and what has followed 
since, a little community in the 
Bavarian Alps should: be able to 
regain the spiritual, if not phy- 
sical strength to have its Pas- 
sion Play again in 1950. 


Immediately, the question of 
tradition arose. Soon we agreed 
that while there must be a be- 
ginning to it, the need for the 
continuance of such a_ time- 
honored practice was not neces- 
sarily confined to a Passion 
Play, even if for more than 300 
years the growing world had 
become increasingly aware of its 
background, development and 
effect on modern man. “I can 
well see,” my friend broke in, 
“how tradition in Oberammer- 
gau must have a very special 
Significance and be woven into 
the very life pattern of its peo- 
ple.” Undoubtedly, this would 
also hold true if this mountain- 
ous village were not surrounded 
by a chiefly Catholic population, 
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predominant throughout the 


southern part of Germany. 


True, the war has wrought a 
great many changes, temporary 
though they may be, but never- 
theless painful. Outwardly, 
there has been a forced increase 
in the number of people, sweep- 
ing in a mixture of foreign ele- 
ments from bombed-out cities, 
refugees, DP’s, American occu- 
pation personnel. Thus, the 
walls of those cozy little homes 
soon became too narrow as life 
went on growing from within 
and without. But even the pres- 
ence of a heterogeneous crowd 
representing all walks and relig- 
ious denominations, that swelled 
the ranks from 3,000 to more 
than 6,000 can not subdue the 
spirit of the natives, as long as 
they know where its source lies. 


-Against tremendous odds, they 


are now planning for 1950. 


Under present conditions, the 
re-enactment of the story of the 
Suffering and Death of our Lord 
might well turn out to be a play 
of atonement for the countless 
wrongs committed by the ruth- 
less builders of the Third Reich, 
who were to become the under- 
takers of all of Germany, and 
more. As their godless world 
crumbled all about a great awa- 
kening commenced to take place 
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among numbed and _ starving 
souls. The conviction that last- 
ing strength rests in a tradition 
only if it is based on the solid 
foundation of Christian faith 
grew in intensity. Every Ober- 
ammergauer anxiously senses 
the necessity of the two going 
hand in hand. Religion must be 
the pivotal point of life. 

In the center of the village is 
enthroned the beautiful parish 
ehurch, as rugged and firm and 
unconquerable as the craggy 
peak of the towering Kofel 
mountain at whose feet life has 
come and gone for more than 
nine centuries. It is the huge 


cross that first greets the weary 
wanderer from its. top; in the 
valley, the onion-shaped cupola 
of the steepel of St. Peter and 


Paul’s. 
years, 
played 


For more than 200 
this “new” edifice has 
the role of a venerable 
matron, about which old and 
young gather, from the first 
trip to the baptismal font to the 
last, when laid to rest in the 
peaceful church-yard around it. 


People today direly miss the 
peal of the church’s seven bells 
removed by the greedy hands of 
the war lords. Only the smallest 
one is left, assuming the duties 
for the others. As often as not, 
its plaintive tone is calling the 
inhabitants from their houses, 
only too often, of late, in search 
of news of whom might have 
been called home—nowadays en- 
vied more than mourned by 
those left behind. Sunday and 
holydays in particular always 


seemed to be lent a_ sublime 
touch by the melodious chiming 
of all its bells, or by the solo: 
voice during consecration and. 
the daily Angelus. 

The unhappiness of a justly 
spoiled congregation would be 
even greater if there were ab- 
sent the strains of uplifting 
music by the village choir and. 
orchestra, climaxed by the final: 
roar of the great organ after: 
the “Ite, missa est!” And proud- 
ly going home, with the day’s 
blessing in their hearts, they in- 
sisted on being able to say that 
the pastor or his assistant had 
really tucked a spiritual pack- 
age in their arms with ones 
edifying sermon. 


I have often felt that our 
church in Oberammergau  re- 
quires no special conditioning of 
its parishioners for heaven. The 
gaiety of its baroque architec-’ 
ture, the wealth of color, and 
the resplendent exhibition of its’ 
five exquisitely carved altars,’ 
since my earliest childhood, has 
offered me a promising glance 
into the realm of eternal bliss. 
Not in vain have simple folk’ 
gladly given their last penny to 
erect a truly magnificent build-: 
ing and create on earth, as it 
has been innocently put, a 
“dance hall” for their Master 
and His angels. Our GI’s may 
be overcome by the elaborate- 
ness of Bavarian churches, and 
surprised by the fact that wo- 
men and girls are not expected 
to enter them with their heads 
covered. If they also wonder 
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why people almost always. kneel, 
on hard kneelers, and sit only 
during sermons, and all this 
without the benefit of heat, then 
they perhaps fail to understand 
how reverence can be enhanced 
by such manifestation of silent 
penance. 

Crosses on. mountains’ peaks 
are as much reminders of His 
Presence as the numerous wood- 
en and stone wayside shrines at 
crossroads, village entrances, on 
lonesome trails or along noisy 
highways where death has 
struck. The greenness of flower- 
strewn fields and hillsides is fre- 
quently broken by the bright- 
ness of little stone chapels 
erected by grateful peasants for 
delivery from sickness or unfor- 
seen disaster, or when entire 
communities were saved from 
the Black Plague. Pilgrimages 
on foot are often conducted to 
these places, either individually, 
or in organized groups in the 
company of the priest and lead- 
ing citizens, 

The role of the priest, today a 
‘much overburdened servant of 
his flock and many outsiders, is 
that of a man enjoying the high- 
est esteem, despite the fact his 
government salary is a mere 
pittance, amounting per month 
approximately to the equivalent 
of the weekly grocery bill of an 
American family of three. The 
men will doff their hats to him 
in the street, and children eager- 
ly rush up to shake his hand. He 
is more than confessor, preacher, 
advisor. In Oberammergau, he 


also shares in the important 
task of casting his vote, together 
with that of the other members 
of the committee, in the election 
of the .actors for the Passion 
Play on the basis of character, 
ability, and appearance. He will 
bless the children in church, as 
their parents have before at 
home, prior to their first visit 
to school. His interest will fol- 
low them past the day of their 
first Holy Communion and con- 
firmation. Twice a week, during 
the eight school years, will he 
and his assistant enter the pub- 
lic school building to give relig- 
ious instructions to every class. 


Throughout, one can feel the 
cultivation of a healthy family 
spirit which appears not too 
difficult in view of the many 
heads each family counts. The 
home is not to serve only as a 
castle with all its intrinsic ad- 
vantages, but as a veritable bul- 
wark against the onslaught of a 
fierce world as well. The gather- 
ing point in every home is the 
crucifix. To it, a place of honor 
is assigned in the corner of the 
living-room where family pray-. 
ers are recited. Devoutly, one 
dips one’s finger into the little 
holy water font hanging beside 
the door. People meeting at the 
church door will refrain from 
using the still beautiful Catholic 
greeting in Bavaria, “Gruss 
Gott!” (God’s_ greetings to 
you!), but softly speak, “Blessed 
be Jesus,” the answer being, “In 
all eternity, Amen.” 

Their mumbled prayers be- 
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come loud rejoicing with the ar- 
’ vival of Advent, or Lent. Dur- 
ing these times, dancing is de- 
cidedly frowned upon. Santa 
Claus discharges his friendly du- 
ties as early as December fifth, 
the eve of the feast of the great 
bishop and friend of the chil- 
dren. But it is the Christ Child 
(often erroneously called ‘Kriss 
Kingle” for St. Nicholas) that 
hovers above Christmas itself. 
Seven o’clock high Masses daily, 
and from house-to-house carol- 
singing by the children who 
play instruments and carry the 
life-like Infant Jesus in a bas- 
ket with them, are indeed a fit- 
ting preparation for the obser- 
vance of the Birth of our Re- 
deemer. Not an endless stream 
of cards and presents marks this 
event, nearer and dearer to the 
heart of every German than any- 
thing else, but a frame of mind 
and heart scarcely imaginable 
without virgin-white snow, and 
the fragrant spruce-tree and its 
flickering candles, the manger 
with its artistically carved and 
painted wooden figures. 

When, after the intimate fam- 
ily celebration behind closed 
shutters on Christmas eve, par- 
ents and children walk over the 
creaking snow under a starry 
night towards the church for 
midnight Mass, past the tiny 
burning trees on the graves of 
their beloved, and listen to the 
music of Rochus Dedler, the 
modest schoolmaster of more 
than 120 years ago, one feels 
transported back to the hills of 


Bethlehem and finds oneself lis- 
tening to the gentle flutes of 
humble shepherds and the glor- 
ious singing of golden angels on 
high. To this day, the face of 
every worshipper in that church 
appears to me to reveal an ex- 
pression of unspeakable enchant- 
ment, almost transfiguration. 

This is how I remember 
Christmas, everyone carrying 
within him its fullest meaning, 
This spell lasts well into the new 
year, like the evergreen tree, at 
least until after Epiphany, a 
holyday like St. Stephen’s, on 
December 26th, in remembrance 
of the first martyr for the new- 
born Christ. An old custom has 
it that on the eve of the day of 
the Three Wise Men the par- 
ents walk through the house, 
followed by their children, bear- 
ing burning incense and holy 
water to bless every room and 
write on the top of each door the 
new year and the initials of the 
three Kings from the Orient, 
Kaspar, Melchior and Balthasar: 
19 K -|- M -|- B 48. 

The lenten season, despite the 
joy to be experienced at its con- 
clusion, is nevertheless a period 
of sadness and melancholy, not 
because of certain deprivations, 
but because of the fact that this 
time it is inherently associated 
with the gospel story read in 
church, and the drama of the 
Passion of our Lord enacted on 
the gigantic stage of the Passion 
Play theatre every ten years. 

The Thursday and Friday 
night services culminate spec- 
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tacularly in those of the Holy 
Week. The church then becomes 
the almost silent scene of the 
Play, embellished and intensified 
by the familiar tunes of the 
music one is accustomed to hear 
only every decade. In the silence 
of the bells and organ, the de- 
youtness of the natives is by no 
means lost when their thoughts 
drift back to the days of their 
active participation in the ful- 
fillment of their forbears’ legacy. 


Meanwhile, before their cor- 
poral eyes is unrolled above the 
main altar, without spoken 
words, Gethsemane and Golga- 
tha, in the darkened sanctuary. 
The worship of a figure of 
Christ in the tomb, with the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed 
above it, the kissing of the 
wounds of the crucifix in the 
center of the church finds its 
joyful counterpart in the tri- 
umphant resurrection scene on 
Holy Saturday night. Through 
tear-filled eyes the faithful now 
witness the moment when the 
life-size figure of Christ rises 
above the tomb amidst the joy- 
ous singing of the Passion Play 
Halleluja. Such an experience, 
to my mind, could easily lead 
one to believe one is listening 
in through the half-open gates 
of heaven. Easter Sunday alone 
would not be sufficient to do jus- 
tice to the magnitude of the day. 
_The church celebration extends 
into Monday and all work rests, 
as in the case of Pentecost. 

Naturally, there will always 


be, to the children’s and grown- 
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ups’ unending delight, the Eas- 
ter-rabbit who can hide eggs 
better than anyone else. Easter 
without the blessing of eggs, 
ham, and sugar-lambs before the 
morning services is as unthink- 
able as Palm Sunday without its 
palm-branches and pussywillows, 
the symbolic entrance of the 
priest into the church and the 
choir’s and congregation’s en- 
thusiastic singing of the “Hail 
to Thee, Son of David,” as they 
know it only at Oberammergau. 


Corpus Christi adds another 
great day of church festivity. 
Huge beech-branches decorate 
the sides of the streets where 
the long procession moves sol- 
emnly on its mile-long public 
demonstration of religious soli- 
darity and just pride. Fresh 
grass and flowers cover the 
ground as the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is carried over from one 
gospel altar to the other. Every 
home displays precious rugs on 
windows, religious pictures and 
statues surrounded by flowers 
and candles. 


But life in the country also 
has to offer a variety of other 
phases to bring the simple pleas- 
ures of the world to people 
happy in their hard work and 
happy in the enjoyment of their 
ancient folk-dances, the flight 
from the valley to the majestic 
mountains; and there is always 
that vigorous indulgence in 
healthy winter sports, particu- 
larly skiing. Yet, my memory is 
cherishing most the days spent 
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in the company of my own fam- 
ily. Joint attendance of plays 
and concerts stand out no less 
than the many trips shared to- 
gether. The automobile, no 
doubt, can be a wonderful thing. 
But I consider it a very good 
fortune that there was not al- 
ways a car. For with it, we 
would have had to forego an un- 
told number of long, beautiful 
walks on many a Sunday after- 
noon with father and mother, 
my three sisters and two broth- 
ers, along winding trails and 
bubbling brooks. The peace of 
those moments on the hillside, so 
close to nature, away from the 


noisy world, as we saw it then, 
has become indelibly imprinted 
on my mind; to stand there and 
look down on the red roofs of 
the village, with traditions all 
its own, nearly all stamped with 
the sign of the cross and the 
knowledge of their importance 
in the eternal fight against the 
outside forces, I still consider 
such reflections a most precious 
possession. It has kindled in my 
wife and me the burning desire 
to let that sacred inner breath 
of life live on among our five 
children in grateful token to the 
faith and guidance of our par- 
ents. 


My hid Said... . 


I was ironing dainty baby clothes for my first trip to the 
hospital. Our four boys were playing near me, and as I finished 
one bit of lawn and lace, I held it up to show them. “This is 
the baptismal dress which all of you wore when you became 
little Catholics,” I told the boys. “That is, all but Jerry. He 
was born when Daddy was stationed at an army post and all 
these things were in a trunk at Grandma’s.” 


With a horrified glance, seven year-old Tommy interrupted 
excitedly, “Mother, isn’t Jerry a Catholic?”—Mrs. Charles Mis- 
sey, Springfield 37, Ohio. 


P.S. The fifth baby was a boy too. 


You’re always telling somebody what one of your children 
said. Why not make it pay? The Family Digest will pay, each 
month, $10 for the best Kid Story. Keep it under 100 words if 
humanly and parentally possible. We cannot undertake to 
return manuscripts. If you want to be sure of preserving your 
youngsters’ best sayings, make carbon copies. That way, even 
if you don't win, you'll be keeping a record that will give you 
many a happy hour in years to come. Send your contribution to 
My Kid Said Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


Listen, Son 


Some reminders for 
thoughtless dads 


AS you look back down the 

highway of life, vou realize 
with a sense of deep satisfac- 
tion that you have accomplished 
many things. You are aware of 
the fact that God has showered 
many blessings upon you. Per- 
haps you have a very devoted 
wife, a group of loving and 
“trusted children. Maybe you are 
in business for yourself or you 
have a position by virtue of 
which you hold a distinguished 
place in your company. Your 
home nicely arranged and ap- 
pointed, is owned by yourself. 
Without being egotistical you 
realize that you are respected 
in your community and that you 
are a stalwart in your church. 
You have reached the point 
where perhaps you are becom- 
ing satisfied with yourself and 
delighted with your accomplish- 
ments, 


Reminiscing at this moment, 
you realize that in reaching this 
pinnacle of success, you have 
devoted most of your time to 
your work and to your friends. 
Many of your nights are spent 
at the club; other nights are 
spent at home entertaining busi- 
hess associates; and still 
other nights are taken up by 
you and your wife entertaining 
socially prominent friends, or by 
being entertained by them. Now 
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that you stop to think, it dawns 
upon you that you haven’t given 
too much time to the children of 
later years. First you excused 
yourself upon the grounds that 
Mother could do a better job. 
Then you defended your lack of 
interest by saying that the chil- 
dren were interested in their 
friends and not in you, and 
finally, as some of them are 
growing up, you have decided 
they no longer needed your 
counsel, your advice, your 
friendship. 


A horrible qualm of consci- 
ence passes over you as you 
realize now, that some times for 
days and weeks you were almost 
forgetful that they existed. On 
other occasions you were irri- 
table, some times downright 
nasty, until it seemed to those 
about you that the children were 
only boarders in the home of 


their father; that they were | 


necessary evils, which you had 
to endure. Surely if you stop 
to realize, you will be conscious 
of the fact that these boys and 
girls who so reverently call you 
Father, mean more than all your 
other treasures put together; 
more than all your friends or 
position could ever mean. Open 
your eyes before it is too late, to 
the God-given blessing that is 
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in the company of my own fam- 
ily. Joint attendance of plays 
and concerts stand out no less 
than the many trips shared to- 
gether. The automobile, no 
doubt, can be a wonderful thing. 
But I consider it a very good 
fortune that there was not al- 
ways a car. For with it, we 
would have had to forego an un- 
told number of long, beautiful 
walks on many a Sunday after- 
noon with father and mother, 
my three sisters and two broth- 
ers, along winding trails and 
bubbling brooks. The peace of 
those moments on the hillside, so 
close to nature, away from the 


noisy world, as we saw it then, 
has become indelibly imprinted 
on my mind; to stand there and 
look down on the red roofs of 
the village, with traditions all 
its own, nearly all stamped with 
the sign of the cross and the 
knowledge of their importance 
in the eternal fight against the 
outside forces, I still consider 
such reflections a most precious 
possession. It has kindled in my 
wife and me the burning desire 
to let that sacred inner breath 
of life live on among our five 
children in grateful token to the 
faith and guidance of our par- 
ents. 


My hid Said... . 


I was ironing dainty baby clothes for my first trip to the 
hospital. Our four boys were playing near me, and as I finished 
one bit of lawn and lace, I held it up to show them. “This is 
the baptismal dress which all of you wore when you became 
little Catholics,” I told the boys. “That is, all but Jerry. He 
was born when Daddy was stationed at an army post and all 
these things were in a trunk at Grandma’s.” 


With a horrified glance, seven year-old Tommy interrupted 
excitedly, “Mother, isn’t Jerry a Catholic?”—Mrs. Charles Mis- 


sey, Springfield 37, Ohio. 


P.S. The fifth baby was a boy too. 


You’re always telling somebody what one of your children 
said. Why not make it pay? The Family Digest will pay, each 
month, $10 for the best Kid Story. Keep it under 100 words if 


humanly and parentally possible. 


We cannot undertake to 


return manuscripts. If you want to be sure of preserving your 
youngsters’ best sayings, make carbon copies. That way, even 
if you don't win, you'll be keeping a record that will give you 
many a happy hour in years to come. Send your contribution to 
My Kid Said Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


Listen, Son 


Some reminders for 
thoughtless dads 


AS you look back down the 

highway of life, vou realize 
with a sense of deep satisfac- 
tion that you have accomplished 
many things. You are aware of 
the fact that God has showered 
many blessings upon you. Per- 
haps you have a very devoted 
wife, a group of loving and 
“trusted children. Maybe you are 
in business for yourself or you 
have a position by virtue of 
which you hold a distinguished 
place in your company. Your 
home nicely arranged and ap- 
pointed, is owned by yourself, 
Without being egotistical you 
realize that you are respected 
in your community and that you 
are a stalwart in your church. 
You have reached the point 
where perhaps you are becom- 
ing satisfied with yourself and 
delighted with your accomplish- 
ments. 


Reminiscing at this moment, 
you realize that in reaching this 
pinnacle of success, you have 
devoted most of your time to 
your work and to your friends. 
Many of your nights are spent 
at the club; other nights are 
spent at home entertaining busi- 
hess associates; and still 
other nights are taken up by 
you and your wife entertaining 
socially prominent friends, or by 
being entertained by them. Now 
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that you stop to think, it dawns 
upon you that you haven’t given 
too much time to the children of 
later years. First you excused 
yourself upon the grounds that 
Mother could do a better job. 
Then you defended your lack of 
interest by saying that the chil- 
dren were interested in their 
friends and not in you, and 
finally, as some of them are 
growing up, you have decided 
they no longer needed your 
counsel, your advice, your 
friendship. 


A horrible qualm of consci- 
ence passes over you as you 
realize now, that some times for 
days and weeks you were almost 
forgetful that they existed. On 
other occasions you were irri- 
table, some times downright 
nasty, until it seemed to those 
about you that the children were 
only boarders in the home of 
their father; that they were 
necessary evils, which you had 
to endure. Surely if you stop 
to realize, you will be conscious 
of the fact that these boys and 
girls who so reverently call you 
Father, mean more than all your 
other treasures put together; 
more than all your friends or 
position could ever mean. Open 
your eyes before it is too late, to 
the God-given blessing that is 
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yours in the form of your chil- 
dren. 

Recently, a Dad who had been 
guilty of this sin of forgetful- 
ness, acknowledged sincerely in 
an open confession, his selfish 
attitude. I quote from that sim- 
ple admission which was made 
before it was too late: 

“Listen, son, I am saying this 
to you as you lie asleep, one 
little hand crumpled under your 
cheek and the blond curls stick- 
ily wet on your damp forehead. 
I have stolen into your room 
alone. Just a few minutes ago, 
as I sat reading my paper in 
the living room, a hot, stifling 
wave of remorse swept over me. 
I could not resist it. Guiltily I 
came to your bedside. These are 
the things I was thinking, son: 

“I had been cross to you. I 
scolded you as you were dress- 
ing for school because you gave 
your face merely a dab with a 
towel. I took you to task for 
not cleaning your shoes. I called 
out angrily when I found you 
had thrown some of your things 
on the floor. At breakfast I 
found fault, too. You spilled 
things. You gulped down your 
food. You put your elbows on 
the table. You spread butter too 
thick on your bread. And as you 
started off to play and I made 
for my bus, you turned and 
waved a little hand and called, 
‘good-bye, Daddy!’ and I frown- 
ed, and said in reply: ‘hold your 
shoulders back!’ 

“Then it began all over again 
in the late afternoon. As I came 
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up the hill road I spied you, 
down on your knees playing 
marbles. There were holes jy 
your stockings. I humiliated 
you before your boy friends by 
making you march ‘ahead of me 
back to the house. ‘Stockings are 
expensive—and if you had to 
buy them you would be more 
careful!’ Imagine that, son, 
from a father. It was such stu- 
pid, silly logic. 

“Do you remember, after, 
when I was reading in the living 
room, how you came in softly, 
timidly, with a sort of hurt, 
hunted look in your eyes? When 
I glanced up over my paper, im- 
patient at the interruption, you 
hesitated at the door. ‘What is 
it that you want?’ I snapped. 
You said nothing, but ran across, 
in one tempestuous plunge, and 
threw your arms around my 
neck, and kissed me, again and 
again, and your small arms 
tightened with affection that 
God had set blooming in your 
heart and which even neglect 
could not wither. And then you 
were gone, pattering up the 
stairs. 

“Well, son, it was shortly af- 
terwards that my paper slipped 
from my hands and a terrible, 
sickening fear came over me. 
Suddenly I saw myself as I real 
ly was, in all my horrible sel- 
fishness, and I felt sick at heart. 
What had habit been doing to 
me? The habit of complaining, 
of finding fault, of reprimanding 
—all of these were my reward to 
you for being a boy. 
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“It was not that I did not love 
you; it was that I expected so 
much of youth. I was measuring 
you by the yardstick of my own 
years. And there was so much 
that was good and fine and true 
in your character. You did not 
deserve my treatment of you, 
son. The little heart of yours 
was as big.as the dawn itself 
over the wide hills. All this was 
shown by your spontaneous im- 
pulse to rush in and kiss me 
good night. 

“Nothing else matters tonight, 
son. I have come to your bedside 
in the darkness, and I have knelt 
here, choking with emotion, and 
so ashamed! It is a feeble 
atonement. I know you would 
not understand these things if 
I told them to you during your 
waking hours, yet I must say 
what I am saying. I must burn 
sacrificial fires, here in your bed- 
room, and make free confession. 
And I have prayed God to 
strengthen me in my new re- 
solve. Tomorrow I will be a real 
daddy. I will chum with you, 
and suffer when you suffer and 
laugh when you laugh. I will 
bite my tongue when impatient 
words come, I will keep saying, 
as if it were a ritual: ‘He is 
nothing but a boy—a little boy.’ 

“I am afraid I have visualized 


you as a man. Yet as I see you 
now, son, crumpled and weary in 
your cot, I see that you are 
still a baby. Yesterday you were 
in your mother’s arms, your 
head on her shoulder. I have 
asked too much. Dear boy! Dear 
little son! A penitent kneels at 
your infant shrine, here in the 
moonlight. I kiss the little fin- 
gers, and the damp forehead, 
and the yellow curls; and, if it 
were not for waking you, I 
would snatch you up and crush 
you to my breast. Tears come, 
and heartache, and remorse, and 
—I think—a greater, deeper 
love, when you ran through the 
living room door and wanted to 
kiss me.” 


Dads, be willing and be 
humble enough to admit your 
mistakes. Be ready to turn to 
your sons and daughters and re- 
solve from now on to be a real 
Dad, a real Father in the true 
sense of the word. 


The roof is strong, the wall 
secure, 
Peace and joy and comfort . 
sure, 


There’s someone in the lower 
hall, 

That’s it, “just Dad that’s 
all.” 


Clipped Here And There 


We overheard a fellow say that his wife was too much 
interested in the Kitchen of To-morrow to get the Dinner of 
To-day.—Hutchinson News-Herald. 
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Flizabeth Drisco/’ 


ELEVISION about to 

claim a place in American 
homes and I, as a homemaker, 
am not thrilled. The near-reali- 
zation of another wonder of the 
world fills me with nothing but 
nostalgia for my peaceful child- 
hood. 
siasm, which approaches anti- 
pathy, I strongly suspect I am 
not alone. You haven’t noticed 
any enthusiasm, either? There’s 
a reason; several of them, in 
fact. 

Not so long ago, a man’s 
house was his castle and no one 
dared invade it without risk of 
life or limb. My childhood home 
had that security. The families 
in our - modest neighborhood 
lived as if they were all one 
family. 

Afternoon hours would find 
the mothers sewing or visiting 
on the front porches while we 
children played within sight and 
sound of them. Our mothers 
knew none of the nervous strains 
which harass conscientious mo- 
thers in big cities today. 

Evenings were filled with 
family talk, plenty of it. Friends 
and relatives often dropped in 
quite casually and then the talk 
became even more lively. Often 
we played games or played the 
piano and sang. Sometimes we 
danced. 


* Lackawana, New York, January, 1948 


In this lack of enthu- | 


‘Tm Not Thrilled Over Television’ 


From The Victorian* 


Fun with the piano 
and old songs 


Inexpensive parties were fre- 
quently arranged on a_ few 
hours’ notice. Mom would whip 
up a couple of cakes, we kids 
would start making sandwiches 
and Pop would make the coffee. 
Someone would arrive with a 
sheaf of popular songs and 
dance tunes and the party would 
be on. 

Mom and Pop had a good 
time with us and Grandpa 
would always be sitting in a 
corner of the living-room, laugh- 
ing and smiling at the antics of 
the crowd. 

Friday evenings were movie 
nights. Don’t let anyone tell 
you the movies weren’t good in 
those days! You got your nick- 
el’s worth and then some, laugh- 
ing at the Keystone Cops or 
dreaming love’s young dream 
with Mary Pickford, Wallace 
Reid or William Farnum. When 
you went to a movie then, you 
lived a drama. They were the 
kind of pictures you could live, 
—without harm. 


Our parents had no worries 
over our mental and recreational 
diet as we went off to the mati- 
nee alone, for the theater man- 
agement was growing rich giv- 
ing decent shows at the then 
popular prices, ten, twenty, and 
thirty cents! While our budding 
emotions found wholesome out- 
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let in harmless drama, our par- 
ents could relax, confident that 
we were well-cared-for. 

Then came the crystal radio 
sets. For a few dollars, an en- 
terprising boy could make one 
at home. What a thrill listening 
with a head set to the music 
coming right out of the air! We 
had to have the scientific wonder 
explained over and over. Next, 
was the loud speaker. This 
freed us from having to stay in 
one spot to listen; it was really 
loud. We thought it was won- 
derful, though. “Just imagine,” 
we'd say, “being able to listen 
to a show, while you do the 
housework!” 

Soon the wonder of it wore 
off. We missed our flesh and 
blood hero and heroine of the 
stock company. And we didn’t 
have so much fun in the eve- 
nings anymore. Someone always 
said, “Be quiet! I want to lis- 
ten to this program.” 

After a while, we found our- 
selves not actually listening, but 
irritated, when the radio was 
turned on for a couple of hours. 
Finally, there came a time when 
our frayed nerves demanded, 
“Turn the radio off, please! It’s 
becoming a nuisance.” 


Our peaceful home had been 
invaded and we had brought in 
the Trojan horse ourselves. Like 
other American homes, ours has 
never been the same since. 

People invade its sanctity by 
way of the radio, who would 
never get in in any other way, 
propagandists, cheap politicians, 


purveyors of maudlin drama, 
peddlers of crime, wily sales- 
men. It is a constant struggle 
to keep them out. 

My husband and I must con- 
stantly keep an unwilling ear 
cocked to the radio programs 
our children are listening to, or 
deny them the use of the radio 
altogether. With all the rest of 
their generation avidly listening, 
deprivation would seem unjust to 
them. 

We are trying to teach them 
discrimination, but we have 
found that the moral tone of 
once-approved programs often 
changes so our supervision is 
necessary, if they are not to 
have their impressionable minds 
filled with ideas that are ana- 
thema to us. The evening ser- 
enity and pleasure my parents 
enjoyed when I was a child, is 
not for us. Our parents had 
no policing strain. They would 
have thrown the bounders out, 
and that’s what we are often 
tempted to do,—throw the radio 
out. 


Today’s children become such 
devotees of characters and pro- 
grams that family life is broken 
up into listening units and fam- 
ily talk such as we used to en- 
joy, constitutes an interrupting 
annoyance. The radio personali- 
ties in their invasion of the 
American home demand an at- 
tention that would never have 
been tolerated in a visitor to my 
childhood home. 

Instead of being resourceful 
in their entertainment, today’s 
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‘Tm Not Thrilled Over Television’ 


From The Victorian* 


Flizabeth Drisco/’ 


ELEVISION is about to 

claim a place in American 
homes and I, as a homemaker, 
am not thrilled. The near-reali- 
zation of another wonder of the 
world fills me with nothing but 
nostalgia for my peaceful child- 
hood. 
siasm, which approaches anti- 
pathy, I strongly suspect I am 
not alone. You haven’t noticed 
any enthusiasm, either? There’s 
a reason; several of them, in 
fact. 

Not so long ago, a man’s 
house was his castle and no one 
dared invade it without risk of 
life or limb. My childhood home 
had that security. The families 
in our - modest neighborhood 
lived as if they were all one 
family. 

Afternoon hours would find 
the mothers sewing or visiting 
on the front porches while we 
children played within sight and 
sound of them. Our mothers 
knew none of the nervous strains 
which harass conscientious mo- 
thers in big cities today. 

Evenings were filled with 
family talk, plenty of it. Friends 
and relatives often dropped in 
quite casually and then the talk 
became even more lively. Often 
we played games or played the 
piano and sang. Sometimes we 
danced. 
* Lackawana, New York, January, 1948 


In this lack of enthu- 


Fun with the piano 
and old songs 


Inexpensive parties were fre- 
quently arranged on a_ few 
hours’ notice. Mom would whip 
up a couple of cakes, we kids 
would start making sandwiches 
and Pop would make the coffee, 
Someone would arrive with a 
sheaf of popular songs and 
dance tunes and the party would 
be on. 

Mom and Pop had a good 
time with us and Grandpa 
would always be sitting in a 
corner of the living-room, laugh- 
ing and smiling at the antics of 
the crowd. 

Friday evenings were movie 
nights. Don’t let anyone tell 
you the movies weren’t good in 
those days! You got your nick- 
el’s worth and then some, laugh- 
ing at the Keystone Cops or 
dreaming love’s young dream 
with Mary Pickford, Wallace 
Reid or William Farnum. When 
you went to a movie then, you 
lived a drama. They were the 
kind of pictures you could live, 
—without harm. 


Our parents had no worries 
over our mental and recreational 
diet as we went off to the mati- 
nee alone, for the theater man- 
agement was growing rich giv- 
ing decent shows at the then 
popular prices, ten, twenty, and 
thirty cents! While our budding 
emotions found wholesome out- 
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let in harmless drama, our par- 
ents could relax, confident that 
we were well-cared-for. 

Then came the crystal radio 
sets. For a few dollars, an en- 
terprising boy could make one 
at home. What a thrill listening 
with a head set to the music 
coming right out of the air! We 
had to have the scientific wonder 
explained over and over. Next, 
was the loud speaker. This 
freed us from having to stay in 
one spot to listen; it was really 
loud. We thought it was won- 
derful, though. “Just imagine,” 
we'd say, “being able to listen 
to a show, while you do the 
housework!” 

Soon the wonder of it wore 
off. We missed our flesh and 
blood hero and heroine of the 
stock company. And we didn’t 
have so much fun in the eve- 
nings anymore. Someone always 
said, “Be quiet! I want to lis- 
ten to this program.” 

After a while, we found our- 
selves not actually listening, but 
irritated, when the radio was 
turned on for a couple. of hours. 
Finally, there came a time when 
our frayed nerves demanded, 
“Turn the radio off, please! It’s 
becoming a nuisance.” 


Our peaceful home had been 
invaded and we had brought in 
the Trojan horse ourselves. Like 
other American homes, ours has 
never been the same since. 

People invade its sanctity by 
way of the radio, who would 
never get in in any other way, 
propagandists, cheap politicians, 


purveyors of maudlin drama, 
peddlers of crime, wily sales- 
men. It is a constant struggle 
to keep them out. 

My husband and I must con- 
stantly keep an unwilling ear 
cocked to the radio programs 
our children are listening to, or 
deny them the use of the radio 
altogether. With all the rest of 
their generation avidly listening, 
deprivation would seem unjust to 
them. 

We are trying to teach them 
discrimination, but we have 
found that the moral tone of 
once-approved programs often 
changes so our supervision is 
necessary, if they are not to 
have their impressionable minds 
filled with ideas that are ana- 
thema to us. The evening ser- 
enity and pleasure my parents 
enjoyed when I was a child, is 
not for us. Our parents had 
no policing strain. They would 
have thrown the bounders out, 
and that’s what we are often 
tempted to do,—throw the radio 
out. 


Today’s children become such 
devotees of characters and pro- 
grams that family life is broken 
up into listening units and fam- 
ily talk such as we used to en- 
joy, constitutes an interrupting 
annoyance. The radio personali- 
ties in their invasion of the 
American home demand an at- 
tention that would never have 
been tolerated in a visitor to my 
childhood home. 

Instead of being resourceful 
in their entertainment, today’s 
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children have too much of it 
served up to them at the turn 
of a dial. All too often, it is 
harmful or inferior entertain- 
ment. An expert radio-writing 
technique recently said that only 
two percent of it is good. The 
rest of it contains detailed des- 
criptions of murders, robberies, 
quarrels between coarse people, 
poor jokes, smutty talk, gossip, 
pre-digested opinions, the lies 
and half-truths of propagandists 
and the ear-splitting tones of 
poor musicians. Now, to make 
matters worse, the atheists have 
won the privilege of the air- 
lanes to infect listeners with 
their particular brand of poison. 


What will television have to 
offer? Nothing has been said on 
that score. If the same people 
manage it who have managed 
radio, (and no doubt they will), 
there is no reason to look for- 
ward to its advent with any- 
thing but a groan. 


If it is true that only two 
percent of the radio broadcast- 
ing is good, don’t we pay too big 
a price for it in tolerating the 
98 percent that isn’t good? Con- 
sidering the length of time that 
radio has had to mature we 
should have by now more justi- 
fication for extending radio into 
television. Before we submit an- 
other of our senses, eyesight, to 
the questionable ethics of the 
broadcasting companies, they 


should be able to show better 
performance, more wholesome 
imagination and good will in the 
trust that has already been 
theirs in the medium of radio, 


“Seeing is believing” is an- 
other one of those old saws that 
many people put faith in, but 
the movies have proved to us 
that all sorts of deception can be 
practiced on people via _ the 
screen. If television is to come 
into our homes with more hokum 
of the movie and radio brands, 
the mental and emotional confu- 
sion of 1948 will seem like the 
serenity of the years before 
World War I compared to what 
we will probably be like in 1960, 
if the propagandists, cheap ac- 
tors, and crime-peddlers have 
their way with us on the tele- 
vision screen. 


Before we can become enthu- 
siastic enough about the new 
wonder of God’s world, televis- 
ion, to put up the cash to buy 
a screen, we'll have to have 
some gilt-edged evidence that it 
will be used as a blessing. 


And meanwhile, we’re cutting 
radio-listening to a minimum in 
our house and playing the piano 
more. We have kids in often to 
play games and we’re digging 


out some of those old songs we — 


used to sing in the good old days 
before we took up with synthetic 
entertainment. 


The Saints of this generation will come from the ranks of 


those who have preserved the Christian ideals of the home and 


the family.—Rev. William Clasby. 
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Putridity 


A step back 
to barbarism 


AGAIN the American people 
are being deluged by the 
food of propaganda for a sexy 
book. How long will the decent 
people of the country take it? 
When will they rise in their 
strength and righteous indigna- 
tin and form a Legion of De- 
cency consisting of American 
readers? Where is it we read, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 
And might we not well add in 
this case: “How often, O Lord, 
how often!” 

Even if it be true that the 
volume is “scientific,” why must 
every man, woman, and child in 
America be nauseated by having 
its smelly contents consistently 
rubbed under’ their noses 
through every channel modern 
invention has made available to 
us! 

Is it any surprise that many 
are reacting to this latest putrid 
product of the printing press 
with a wave of disgust and utter 
revulsion—coming as it does in 
the wake of numerous other sexy 
volumes and pulp publications, 
in the wake of movies that have 
smacked of the gutter, and on 
top of some decades of limitless 
preachment in favor of the sex- 
noone that is birth con- 
rol! 


How the decent elements of 
the American people would ap- 
Preciate it if this suffocating 
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Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


pall, that reeks of the miasma 
of the demi-monde, if not of hell 
itself, were lifted! How much 
more freely they would breathe 
if our channels of communica- 
tion were used for a change to 
bring them “scientific facts” 
about the engaging words of 
Holy Writ: “How beautiful is 
the chaste generation with glory. 
For the memory thereof is im- 
mortal. It is known both with 
God and with man!” 


Well might we in America 
think seriously upon the power- 
ful words of Justin Goddard: 
“No one but imbeciles mock at 
chastity.” After all is there real- 
ly a wide gap between eternal 
propaganda that promotes un- 
chastity and an outright mock- 
ery of chastity? 


The propaganda for the book 
in question based on a study 
coming out of Indiana Univer- 
sity, has apparently been well 
laid. It would seem almost in- 
eredible, but acutally a full year 
in advance of its publication one 
writer began “whopping it up” 
consistently in one of the most 
radical dailies of the country. 
For example, he pointed out that 
even at that time certain maga- 
zines were straining at the leash 
to get some of the material, one 
offering as much as $10,000 for 
a single article. Incidentally, 
said writer’ has since written an 
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article for a national magazine. 
Other writers in time began par- 
roting the same story, trying to 
whip up the appetites of the pub- 
lic. One even meets the unusual 
fact of a half dozen magazines 
previewing the book a month in 
advance of publication. Present- 
ly the presses are increasingly 
belching forth articles, reviews 
and notices—most of them in the 
usual American “big and better” 
business style. The book is call- 
ed a “sellout,” it’s “phenomenal,” 
“epochal,” “startling.” Several 
national radio programs have 
now come into the swim. 

By no means is this all. Only 
one volume has been published. 
Eight more are to be added over 
a period of years ahead. Con- 
sidering the pace set for the 
first, by the time the putrid con- 
tents of the other volumes have 
been hashed over by writers 
and commentators, no crevice or 
cradle in the country will remain 
uncontaminated by its foul 
poison. 


Does anyone still wonder why 


the Church insists on a Catholic 
press? | 

While sex itself, used as God 
intended it, is one of the Al- 
mighty’s noblest and finest cre- 
ations, the perversion of sex is 
poison to individual and society. 
But perversion there will be 
wherever man is simply consid- 
ered an intelligent beast; where 
he has forgotten the fact that 
he is made after the image and 
likeness of God and is destined 
for an eternal union with Him; 
where he neglects the supernat- 


ural means given him to reach 
that high estate. There is noth- 
ing surprising or new about that. 


In truth little else could be-ex. 


pected of fallen man. 

That the propagandizing of 
this study is bound to create 
“monumental” and “colossal” de- 
casions of sin for many, there is 
no conceivable doubt. And that 
is one of the outstanding objec- 
tions against the propaganda. 
But worthy of «careful note too 
is the diabolical insinuations of 
some of those commenting on the 
book, namely that since beastly 
sexual practices exist, the civil 
and moral law should be changed 
to harmonize with the practices. 


Why does not one of our able 


‘and enterprising newspapermen 


get us off on another tack in this 
whole field of sex? Why does he 
not strike out boldly in the op- 
posite direction? Why just fol- 
low the herd as it lumbers along 
the gutter? If not motivated by 
morality, why not at least by 
originality? He would develop 
a tremendous following, for 
there is much—very much in- 
deed—that is fine and decent and 
idealistic in the American peo 
ple. 


More still, he would do incal- 
culable good. He would be 4 
blessing to American civilization. 
It is not the catering to man’s 
desires and sense satisfactions 
that holds him. above, or raises 
him from, the levels of barbat- 
ism, making for a measure of 
progress, of civilization, and of 
happiness. That is rather the 
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fruit of the intelligence of rea- it instead on his animal tenden- 
soning man, of the promptings cies, is to force him downward. 
ef the best in his nature. To Such action will only spell the de- 
reject the higher strivings of volution of man. With unques- 
man, to fail to place due empha-_ tionable uncertainty will it un- 
sis upon his distinctly human dermine his civilization and 
qualities, his spiritual faculties drive him steadily back towards 
of will and reason, and to place barbarism. 


The Best Laid Plans 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 7—(INS)—Magee Hospital officials today 
announced the birth of triplets to Mrs. James H. Elkus, vice 
president of the Planned Parenthood Clinic of Pittsburgh. 


The infants, born last night, are “doing well.” 


The triplets—Jonathan, Katherine and Peggy—were born 
one minute apart. One weighed three pounds, the others ap- 
proximately four pounds. 


They were born on the seventh birthday of the Elkus’ only 
other child, Christopher, 


The father blushingly admitted “it wasn’t planned that 

way.” 

They had plighted their troth and were talking things 
over. They both decided to be quite unlike other married 
couples—forbearing and long-suffering, and patient with each 
other. 

“No!” said the man. “I shall not be like other husbands 
who get cross and bang things around if the coffee is cold.” 

“If you ever did,” said the girl sweetly, “ I would make 
it hot for you.” And the man is still wondering what she 
meant. 


I didn’t marry you because you were perfect. I didn’t even 
marry you because I loved you. I married you because you 
gave me a promise. That promise made up for your faults. And 
the promise I gave you made up for mine. Two imperfect people 
got married and it was the promise that made the marriage. 
And when our children were growing up, it wasn’t a house that 
protected them; and it wasn’t our love, that protected them—it 
was that promise. 
—Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Your Teeth. 
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Answers For Atheists 


William E. Green 


OMETHING new had been 
added. It’s not enough that 
we’re tearing our hair over the 
atom bomb, the U. N. squabbles, 
the Palestine problem and the 
food crisis in Europe. Now comes 
a new grief—organized atheism 
has taken to print! 

Within the past few weeks, 
volume one, number one of The 
Atheist, a four page bulletin pub- 
lished by The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Atheism, Inc., (the 4 A’s) has 
hit the street corners of Néw 
York. At the time of this writ- 
ing it was being hawked as 
vigorously and was selling as 
well as any of the ten-a-penny 
junk the Broadway pitchmen 
regularly palm off on the naive 
publie. 


Since the 4 A’s feel they have 
something to say for the dreary 
philosophy they would foist on 
others, let’s examine some of the 
points brought out in their lead 
article appearing in the bulletin. 
Here we can logically expect 
them to throw their Sunday 
punches, 


A glance at the magazine tells 
us that this front-page piece is 
titled “A New Model for the 
Human Body” and from the first 
paragraph we gather that the 
author has elected to advise the 
Almighty on how to improve His 


How to pin the tail on 
their donkey 


principal creation—Man. (It 
should be noted that the atheists 
do not presume to know how to 
create a human being. Their 
great wisdom lies in suggestions 
on how to do it better). The 
text of the piece is made up of a 
number of concrete “tips” on 
streamlining the genus homo. 
With the reader’s permission, 
these will be dealt with sum- 
marily: 

“The following improvements 
(to the human body) are sug- 
gested: 

“That we be born with a zip- 
per-like opening in the abdomen, 
so that when something inside 
goes wrong, a doctor could ex- 
amine our interior without cut- 
ting us open with a knife.” 


The author of the article ap- 
parently has never heard of the 
X-ray machine and the fluoro- 
scope—medical aids created by 
the mind of Man which in turn 
was created by God. That zip- 
per idea—horrors! Any man 
(and most women) can testify 
to how exasperating and embar- 
rassing a zipper can often be. 

“That we have three sets of 
teeth.” 

The two sets we now have 
seem entirely reasonable—one to 
practice with and the second set 
for getting down to real busi- 
ness. Considering the manner 
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in which many of us through 
carelessness, neglect, and faulty 
eating abuse our teeth and gums, 
even a half a dozen sets of teeth 
would be inadequate for some. 
After all, the thing has to end 
somewhere. 

“That we have eyes in the 
back of our head.” 

‘Kids will swear that school 
teachers do have. Anyhow, why 
bother when a mirror (as the 
magician would say) will do the 
trick. Besides, think of how 
physically unbecoming it would 
be. And what a problem—espe- 
cially for the ladies—to keep 
the hair out of the eyes! 

“That we have two sets of 
eyelids, one pair transparent.” 
(The author adds that the latter 
would enable us to travel along 
dusty highways without getting 
an eyeful of grit). 

Anything wrong with gog- 
gles? Flyers have been using 
them ever since the Wright 
brothers; motorcyclists too, and 
lots of others. Early autoists 
wore them until dirt roads be- 
came more or less passe. Be- 
sides, God gave us eyelashes spe- 
cifically as a protection against 
foreign particles entering the 
eye. The curly kind look pretty, 
too. 


“That we be so constructed 
that our sense of smell would de- 
tect gas fumes while we are 
asleep.” 

Illuminating gas has a pun- 
gent odor that would awaken 
most people. If the individual 
IS an especially sound sleeper, 


let him buy a watchdog. They’re 
just the thing, and they make 
swell pets, too. 

“That our taste glands be so 
acute that we could detect poison- 
ous food the moment it entered 
the mouth.” 

Anyone who doesn’t recognize 
two-day-old potato salad when 
he eats it should stay away 
from picnics. 

“That women become more 
beautiful with age.” 

Ah! there’s a thought that 
appears, at first glance, to have 
merit. But hasn’t the author 
heard of that spiritual grace 
and beauty that comes with ma- 
ture years? It’s far more im- 
portant than a pretty face in the 
opinion of most. 

“That our arteries be made of 
durable elastic tubing that would 
not harden with age.” 

One of those guys who wants 
to live forever, huh? In this 
age of atomic warfare that sort 
of wishful thinking would seem 
to be the height of optimism. 
Besides, by the time arterio- 
scleosis takes hold, most of us 
have had our “crack at the 
world.” Why not give the un-— 
born generations a break? 

“That we be born without an 
appendix and tonsils.” 


Just because Man hasn’t been 
smart enough to find a use for 
these organs it doesn’t mean 
they have no use. They may 
have an important one. Only in 
recent years, science found a 
use for the apparently useless 
“insular spots” on the animal 
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pancreas and insulin was dis- 
covered. 

“That women give birth to 
children by laying eggs.” 

“What a bizarre notion! The 
reason why this hasn’t been ar- 
ranged is quite obvious to the 
discerning thinker. Since Man 
is God’s most precious creation, 
He has naturally taken steps to 
provide the unborn infant with 
the maximum protection. See 
how the mother hen is driven 
from her nest and her eggs con- 
fiscated by the intruding farmer. 
The same thing could happen to 


eggs as a source of food for 
Man and the shell is there ob- 
viously to make them easier to 
handle. Imagine trying to 

up a handful without shells! 

This could go and on—but 
why bore the reader? By this 
time he has surely gotten the 
drift on how to play this little 
parlor game. 

It’s been ten up and ten down. 
So set ’em up in the next alley, 
4 A’s. Only next time try to 
dig up some food for thought 
that’s just a bit “meatier.” We'd 
like a chance to really sink our 


humans. Then, too, fowl lay teeth in. 


When The Spirit Moves, 


Last year a turkey was sent to England as a present. The 
donor, for good measure, hid a bottle of whiskey inside the bird. 

This year the recipient wrote to confess that last year's 
bird never saw the table. “A terrible explosion took place after 
the turkey was placed in the gas oven. Everything in the room 
was destroyed. 

“We complained in the strongest terms to the gas company 
who behaved very reasonably, fitting a new cooker and paying 
damages for all the china that went west in the explosion.” 

—Jotter in The Catholic Herald. 


Among the several theaters to be found on New York’s 
- West 44th Street is The Belasco, named after the late David 
Belasco, producer of many Broadway plays. David was one 
of nine children, all boys; as you might guess, the Belasco fam- 
ily was anything but prosperous. As a lad in California, David 
liked to “hang around” the buildings and halls of Santa Clara 
University. A Jesuit Father inquired about him one day and, 
learning that David was poor, saw to it that he received an ed- 
ucation. In his latter years, Mr. Belasco used to wear a Roman 
collar, and since he was not a clergyman of any faith, people 
often wondered why. It was merely out of appreciation for 
the education he had received through the thoughtfulness and 
agency of a priest.—Camillus 


Uoctors Are Inventors Too! 


And are making 
people healthier 


E are in an era of medical 

marvels during which great- 
er advances have been made in 
a few years than were made in 
many previous centuries, and 
the end is not yet in sight. 


Are you the one coughing so 
hard from a bad coid? Probably 
you know that colds are some- 
thing which the doctors have 
been unable to wipe out, but 
maybe the guinea pigs which 
Notre Dame University has suc- 
ceeded in rearing will help. For 
these are very special guinea 
pigs completely free from germs. 
They refute the belief of science 
that life in an animal body is 
impossible without bacteria. 

In Germany they are using a 
friction match to treat colds. 
This is a small glass rod coated 
with iodine and charcoal. The 
tip is of something that burns 
readily, and the burning releases 
the iodine vapor for inhalation. 
You carry the little gadget in 
your pocket and use it whenever 
you feel a cold is marking you 
out as its next victim. 

Have you any friends who 
have been infantile paralysis vic- 
tims? §They will be interested in 
the machine which James J. 
Flatley of New York City has 
invented to help exercise shrunk- 
en muscles. The sufferer sits in 
a saddle on top of a vertical bar. 
He grips a pair of handle-bars 
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with his hands and fits his feet 
into shoe-tracks at the bottom of 
the exerciser. When he starts a 
motor, his feet and legs are 
“walked” for him, building up 
his muscles. 

When you’re having vour ton- 
sils out, the surgeon v": proba- 
bly be using a glass instrument 
which Dr. E. D. Woodard of 
New Bern, N. Car., invented. 
The tissues will neither be 
crushed nor cut. This new 
method actually pops out the 
tonsils in the only bloodless man- 
ner yet discovered. 


People who worried 
about being cut deeper than 
necessary in operations can stop 
it. William P. B. Nemzek of 
North Arlington, N. J., has per- 
fected an automatic scalpel that 
insures safety. The device has a 
smal] frame with a fixed stop at 
one end and an adjustable stop 
at the other. The blade works 
between the two stops. This 
blade is drawn back against a 
spring, then the doctor places 
the scalpel in position, releases 
the catch and the knife makes a 
lightning incision in exactly the 
right place and of the right 
length. 


Over in London a doctor has 
made an accidental discovery 
that is going to make life lots 
pleasanter for people suffering 
from threadworms. This phy- 
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sician was treating a patient for 
threadworms but the sufferer 
was not improving until he came 
down with a cold. He began 
taking quinine for the cold, and 
when the doctor called back, he 
found that the threadworms 
were gone. By using quinine on 
other patients it has been learn- 
ed that it rids a system of in- 
testinal parasites. 


In his experiments to prevent 
thrombosis, Dr. Erwin Chargaff 
of Columbia University discov- 
ered that a small amount of sul- 
phuric acid and a wax-like sub- 
stance found in the brain, will 
check the clotting of blood, the 
cause of thrombosis. 


If the experiments of Dr. R. 
N. Chopra and Dr. G. 8. Chopra 
of the Calcutta hospital continue 
to work out well, opium addicts 
may be cured without suffering 
all the torments ordinary meth- 
ods cause them to undergo. 
There are two ingredients in the 
new treatment: lecithin, which 
is found in eggs and protein 
foods, and glucose, a solution 
containing sugar. The doctors 
withdrew opium the second day 
of the treatment. At first the 
addicts suffered pain and nausea 
but only for a matter of days, 
not months, Best of all, 70 per 
cent of the 200 addicts who were 
treated with glucose and lecithin, 
were cured, 


So many are having appendi- 
citis that most of us think we 
have it whenever we feel a pain 
in the side. Dr. Hans Selye 
of MaGill University learned 
through experiments that when 


excess histamine is injected into 
the blood stream of rats that the 
rodents come down with ap- 
pendicitis. This may prove the 
end of appendicitis, 


In Holland, surgeons are re- 
placing catgut for sewing up 
surgical wounds with _brocafil 
which is said to be germ-free. It 
is stronger than catgut, can be 
made into lengths as long as a 
mile, and comes from the ten- 
dons of horses and cows. Brocafil 
has been used in gastric oper- 
ations very successfully, another 
high point in favor of the 
change. 


A skin specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat in Livonia, Dr. 
Paldok, is using dry ice for skin 
diseases. This freezing agent 
burns the tissues below the dis- 
eased skin and releases a sub- 
stance in the blood which helps 
the body to fight disease germs. 
Tincture of gold is injected to 
supplement the effects given by 
dry ice. Even leprosy, still a 
stumbling block to physicians, 
may succumb. Usually chaul- 
moogra oil, which is so nauseat- 
ing that only the smallest quan- 
tity is actually retained in the 
system, is given. 

A woman in London owes her 
life to the initiative which two 
doctors in the General Hospital, 
Dr. Siggers and Dr. Ashman, 
showed. Just before the patient 
was prepared for the operating 
table, she had an_ internal 
hemorrhage. Three pints of 
stagnant blood collected in her 
body. The doctors knew she 
would die if the operation was 
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not performed just as they knew 
that she would have to be given 
a transfusion. No donors were 
available so the doctors made the 
woman her own donor by an un- 
usual method. They took three 
pints of blood from her body, 
strained it through sterilized 
gauze to free it from clots be- 
fore injecting it back into her 
arm—and the operation was suc- 
cessful. 

By injecting ox-blood, Dr. 
Clyde Brooks of the Louisiana 
State University Medical School 
found a way to lower the tem- 
perature of pneumonia patients. 
The warm blood is gathered 
from slaughter houses to obtain 
fibrin. A chemical called deutero- 
proteose is developed from the 
fibrin and injected into the blood 
of the pneumonia patient. Young 
infants and very old people have 
responded best. Experiments are 
now underway to use it for 
treating influenza. 


Science has found a new use 
for starch made from potatoes 
in helping make the world a 
healthier place. The new pro- 
duct, as transparent as_ glass, 
has the added advantage of ad- 
mitting the short wave lengths 
of light. As it is the short wave 
lengths which contain health- 
giving properties, it gives an 
inkling of the importance doc- 
tors attach to the new substance. 
Another advantage is that it can 
be easily colored. And all the 
exposures for all wave lengths 
of light have not injured the 
“glass-from-potatoes.” 

Except for the resourcefulness 


of Dr. Svend Christensen, Hen- 
rik Jorgs of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, would be dead. Mr. Jorgs 
is an operator of a wind tunnel 
for sucking up sawdust in a 
workshop. Whenever the room 
became laden with dust, Mr. 
Jorgs pressed a lever to set fans 
roaring and created an air-cur- 
rent that sucked the sawdust 
into the tunnel. 

But one night the fans did 
not work. Mr. Jorgs knelt down 
to investigate and suddenly 
whatever obstruction had kept 
the fans motionless, disappeared. 
The force of the air-current 
swept Mr. Jorgs into the air- 
tunnel where he was_ pinned 
helplessly against the screened 
top. His mask was swept away. 
For twenty minutes he was com- 
pelled to breathe sawdust. Then 
the power was shut off automati- 
cally, and some one discovered 
the partially suffocated man. 


The plant doctor admitted 
that he could not help and Dr. 
Christensen was called. He asked 
for a vacuum cleaner and clean- 
ed it thoroughly. Then he fast- 
ened its nozzle to a length of 
rubber tubing, passed the tubing 
down the patient’s throat and 
turned on the electricity. For 
ten minutes the vacuum worked. 
Then Mr. Jorgs came back to 
life, choking and coughing, but 
still none the worse for his nar- 
row squeak. 


Education is bringing home to 
everyone that persistent aches 
and pains need expert attention, 
not the cure-all of some quack 
who prescribed for a friend of 
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grandfather. Medicine is ad- medicines already known and the 
vancing by means of countless creation of some hitherto u- 
experiments carried on by care- known, our doctors are succeed- 
ful scientists whose motto is, ing in the conquest of diseases 
“Try, try again.” By means of which defeated the best efforts 
better utensils, new uses for of physicians of other days. 


For the Children | 
The Purple Urape 


isabel Hoffman A short story 


} OTHER SUPERIOR starched linen head gear fiut- 
making. her weekly rounds’ tered as she nodded to the chil- 
of the classrooms. It was one dren to sit down. It was time 
of her favorite tasks. She loved for her annual Lenten story. 
the hope, the innocence and even “Children,” She began—how 
the mischief in the children’s often she had repeated the same 
a words to introduce the same 
outside the door of the first story!—“I am going to tell you 
grade to listen to the ni Hog a story about a little girl, smaller 
young voices reciting the Flag eyen than you.” 
Salute. Some chirped like birds. She stood with her hands his 
Others mumbled uncertainly. den inside her sleeves while the 
And of course there — the lit- youngsters settled to attention. 
managed Then, almost in a monotone, she 
o lag behind. Mother Superior hee yearly first-grade 
eyes sparkled and her delicate bide 
pink cheeks curved in a fond : , 
smile. “Tt was a cold wintry day and 
The Salute to the Flag was the 
corner 0 e big Church. 
over, Sister Superior placed one jittle girl pulled her thin, shab- 
withdrew it quickly after turn- body 
ing the knob. With the gesture c 
ef long habit she arranged her 
long full sleeves over her hands, . 
pushed open the door and step- beside her. “Why dontcha go 
ped briskly inside. into the Church and_ get 
The clatter of seats and the Warm?” 
scuffle of feet greeted her. Her “He led the child to the steps 


“ ‘Hey, ain’t you cold, Anne?’” 
An olive skinned boy stopped 
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of the great Cathedral. ‘Go on 
in, it’s o. k.,’ he urged. 

“Anne edged through the 
heavy door. It was very quiet 
inside but ‘kind of friendly like.’ 
It was almost dark, except for 
the flicker of a little light way 
down front and the blinking of 
candles in front of a beautiful 
lady. 

“But it really isn’t a lady, 
it must be a statue,’ the child 
thought. Her small feet tapped 
on the tiles as she tip-toed down 
the long aisle. 

“A carved white veil graced 
the statue’s head. The _ soft 
folds of her blue garment draped 
gracefully upon gentle extended 
arms. Anne spoke aloud in the 
stillness. ‘I could make believe 
she’s my mother.’ 


“Daily after that, the child 
visited her ‘mother.’ Sometimes 
they were all alone. At other 
times men and women with bow- 
ed heads knelt in the pews. Anne 
pondered a great deal about the 
wonderful thing that happened 
when the people went into the 
little box-like rooms in the back 
of the Church. ‘It must be some- 
thing nice,’ she told herself, 
“cause they all look so happy 
when they out.’ Some people 
hurried down to the carved rail 
and lighted a candle. Anne 
yearned to do likewise, but she 
didn’t dare. 

“One day she waited until 
everyone had gone. Then she 
crept to the confessional. She 
opened the door a crack, then 
wider, until she could see a cru- 


cifix, a kneeling bench, a screen. 
That was all, and yet it had made 
all those people happy. Anne 
couldn’t figure out the mystery. 


“One spring afternoon she 
spelled down the whole class. 
After school she hurried to tell 
her Mother. 


“As she slipped through the 
massive Gothic door, she swept 
a piece of cloth from her pocket 
and placed it on her hair. All 
the women and _ girls covered 
their heads, Anne had observed. 
She was almost down to her 
Mother’s altar when she made 
a terrible discovery. Someone 
had hidden her lovely lady under 
a purple cloth. 

“Anne looked around. The 
Church was empty. She went 
to the statue and began to tug 
at the cloth. She must see her 
Mother. The drape billowed 
across a lighted candle, and a 
flame sprang up. Anne grabbed 
at it desperately, beating the 
fire with her hands, squeezing 
the blaze in her fingers. She 
sreamed. Pain billowed through 
her and she fainted. 

“She awoke in a hospital bed. 
A Sister in white was bending 
over her. Her hands were great 
bandaged blobs of pain. ‘I was 
pretending she was my Mother,’ 
said the child. A tear ran down 
her cheek. ‘I didn’t want her 
to be burned.’ 

“She is your Mother, dear,’ 
said the Sister.” 

Mother Superior paused. Her 
eyes had been focussed upon 
nothing while she told her story. 
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Now she looked at the children, 
waiting for the inevitable ques- 
tion. She waited patiently, her 
hands still in her sleeves. 

A child raised a hand. “Is 
that the end, Sister?” Mother 
Superior shook her head and 
smiled. “No,” she replied. She 
waited for a moment, then slow- 
ly drew her fire-twisted hands 
from her sleeves and held them 


“0-0-0-h” had subsided into sil- 
ence. 


“So you see, children,” said 
Mother Superior, “often God's 
choicest blessings are disguised 
as what seem to us to be great 
troubles.” 


She replaced her hands in her 
sleeves and_ stood, smiling a 
great smile. She had _ given 


up for the children to see. She them the best lesson her school 
stood so until their long had to offer. 


shall Ur Will 


Mark S. Reardon 


Curtey was staring out the 
classroom window and think- 
ing of the jackknife in a brown 
leather case he had seen that 
morning in a stationer’s window. 
From far off, he heard his sev- 
enth-grade teacher explaining a 
problem in arithmetic, but he 
was too absorbed to let it dis- 
turb him. How long would it 
take to have enough money to 
buy that jackknife? 


He wanted to blaze trails with 
it on hikes through the woods; 
he itched to carve boats from 
pine scantlings or tiny baskets 
from peach pits for a little girl. 

He was aroused by the en- 
trance of the principal, a dapper 
man with a clipped grey mus- 
tache, who, after greeting the 
teacher with a friendly good 
morning addressed the class. 


A short story 


“Boys, I’m going to give you 
a little examination in gram- 
mar.” His eyes twinkled. “Only 
one question; and pupils who an- 
swer correctly will have the 
privilege of drawing for this.” 

He took the prize from his poec- 
ket and held it up. It was a 
jackknife. 

Hardly had the door closed be- 
hind the principal when an ex- 
hibitionist in a front seat, nick- 
named Eversharp, wiggled his 
hand in air. “Teacher, please 
may I give out the papers?” 

“You may, but only one sheet 
to a boy.” Glancing at the test 
then, she arched her brow. 
“Hum!” Turning, she began 
writing the question on_ the 
blackboard while Eversharp, 
wetting his thumb, dolled out 
the papers. 


SHALL OR WILL AT 


Curley craned his neck to read 
the question. When he did, his 
heart leaped. Only the week be- 
fore his dad had coached him 
in the rule asked for. 

Miss Smith was saying, “So 
there’ll be no misunderstanding, 
I'll read the question to you. 
Give the rule for the use of shall 
and will.” 

Eversharp’s hand was waving 
again. “Please, teacher, not 
should and would?” 

Miss Smith simpered, “As us- 
ual, you evidently know the rule, 
but shall and will will suffice, 
thank you.” 

Wise guy, Curley thought, 
picking up his pen to write, only 
to stop in the act, frowning. 
Was it shall in the first person 
and will in the second and third 
to express a future action or 
event? Or was it the other way 
around? He ran his fingers 
beneath his collar, trying to re- 
collect an illustration his father 
had given him. 

An example flashed on him 
and assured, he wrote the rule. 
Finished, he turned his paper 
face downward as Miss Smith 
had directed. 

“Curley, Curley.” Hogan 
across the aisle was whispering. 
“Turn your paper over.” 

Curley pretended not to hear, 
and the whispering sounded 
louder. Should he tell Hogan, 
increase the odds against him- 
self? 

“P-g-}!” 

Curley could not resist any 
longer; and barely moving his 


lips, he whispered the answer. 
Hogan wrote it down with his 
tongue sticking out. 

That afternoon Mr. Trainor, 
less affable than in the morning, 
came into the classroom and 
said, “The results of the test 
are most discouraging.” He 
waved his hands in dismissal. 
“There will be no drawing of 
lots.” 


Curley pricked up his ears as 
the schoolmaster continued: © 


“Only one boy had the right 
answer.” 


One boy, not two? Curley 
frowned; and then guessed the 
reason. Eversharp was squirm- 
ing around and grinning. 

Mr. Trainor was supplement- 
ing. ‘You boys must have been 
taught the rule sometime, some- 
where, as evidenced by anoth- 
er boy’s paper. Unfortunately, 
he answered in reverse, using 
shall for will and will for shall.” 

Hogan looked at Curley and 
Curley at Hogan. Curley was 
the first to shift his gaze. 

“One boy out of all of you. 
He will now step forward.” 

Eversharp was sidling out of 
his chair, when the principal 
exclaimed: 

“Hogan!” 

Curley let out a deep breath. 

Hogan sitting open- 
mouthed. Mr. Trainor was 
asking, “Isn’t Hogan here?” 

Shuffling to his feet, Hogan 
stammered, “Yes, sir, I—” 

The principal interrupted. 
“Don’t be bashful, Hogan.” 
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Blushing to the roots of his 
hair, Hogan walked up the nar- 
row aisle to the desk. 

“Fairly won, Hogan. Congra- 
tulations!” And Mr. Trainor 
handed him the jackknife. 

In the schoolyard, Hogan cor- 
nered Curley. “Why didn’t you 
rat on me?” 

“What do you take me for?” 

“Okay. Why did you tip me 
the right dope and write the 
wrong yourself?” 

“IT was off the beam when I 
wrote my own answer,” Curley 
explained, “but I got back on 
when I told you.” 

Mollified, Hogan held out the 


jackknife. “It’s yours. I cheat- 
ed.” 

Curley shook his head. “The 
principal gave it to you. What 


would you have thought if I’d 
written the right answer, and 
piped you the wrong?” 

“T’d have punched your head. 
Here, take it.” 

Again Curley shook his head. 
“T shall not—I mean, I will not.” 

Just then, Eversharp padded 
up to them. “What you two 
guys ragging about?” In their 
deadlock, they felt kindlier to- 
ward him and explained the situ- 
ation. “Oh, gee, you both 
cribbed.” His eyes shone craft- 


ily, his voice wheeled. “So you 
had ought to give it to me.” 

As one, they swung on him; 
but he was already showing the 
soles of his sneakers and jeer- 
ing, “Wait till I tell teacher.” 

Contemptuous of the threat, 
they began arguing again, until 
Hogan, weighing the jacknife in 
his palm, suggested, “Listen, pal, 
we'll toss for it.” Without wait- 
ing for Curley’s say-so, he took 
a coin from his pocket, flipped it 
in the air, and catching it deftly 
on the back of of his hand, shout- 
ed “Heads! You win!” 

“Let’s see,” Curley insisted. 

“I said it was heads.” 

Still Curley debated, “Look, 
Hogie, what do you say if you 
keep it one week and [| keep it 
the next?” 

“Okay, you keep it the first,” 
and Hogan slapped the prize into 
his friend’s hand. 

Curley swallowed hard. “Gee, 
it’s swell!” Beaming on Hogan, 
he confided, “I was going to 
starve to buy it.” Opening a 
blade, he tested its edge with 
his finger. “Tell you what, Ho- 
gie, I'll carve a basket from a 
peach pit for your little sister.” 

Hogan’s Adam’s apple shut- 
tled. “She shall be pleased to 
receive it.” 


The World and His Wife 


“Hello, what are you doing here, old chap?” 


“I’m on my honeymoon.” 
“Congratulations! 


Where’s the wife?” 


“Well, somebody must stay at home and look after the 


shop.”—Evening Mail. 
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AT POPULAR LOW PRICES 


Barbarous Babies 


A simplified study of child psychology for parents that 
“— — delightful reading as well as practical and 
elpfu 


The Adolescent 


Development and major problems are set forth and 
frankly discussed so that you will obtain real help and 
assistance. 


Our National Enemy No. 1 


This work concerns the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. Presents statements of 300 educators, 
editors, judges, etc. 


Your Baby’s Health 


An eminent physician presents a sensible, easily under- 
stood pamphlet on the health of babies; before and 
after birth helps. 


Modern Questions 
In 15 chapters, the basic principles indispensible for 
the proper evaluation of any modern question are 
presented. 


Christian Solidarism 
You will be pleased with this study of “Christian soli- 
darism,” and find it helpful in understanding the trend 
of the times. 


Angela of Brescia 
The story of a modest, little woman who went her quiet 
way during an epoch of history when religion was on 
the wane. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy of each of these 12 pamphlets sent to 
one address postpaid for only $1.50 


God, Man and Redemption... 


A message of Christ’s redemptive love. 


Christ and His Church 


Eight superb sermons as interesting as stories. 


The Marks of the Church 


Intelligent and reasonable considerations. 


The Coin of Our Tribute 


“Render to God the things that are God’s.” 


The Church and Some Outstanding Problems 


Discussing Youth, Divorce, Crime, -etc. 


Religion and Human Nature 


The correlation between reason and faith. 


The Lord’s Prayer Toda 


He has done His part; do yours. 


Christ Today 


The same yesterday, today, and forever. 
What Civilization Owes to the Church 


She has exercised an unparalleled influence. 


If Not Christianity, What? 


Atheism, the antagonist big and strong. 


The Appeal to Reason 


Believe or disbelieve, but read. 


In the Beginning 
Four addresses on the Creation. 


20¢ 


25¢ 


They're Good Reading —- Send For Them All! 
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